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A New Type of Comprehensive Foreign 
Language Test 


I. A SURVEY OF LANGUAGE TESTS 
HE function of a comprehensive examination in a foreign lan- 
guage is to test comprehension and expression of both written 
and spoken language. Before describing the new test, a brief descrip- 
tion of some of the commoner existing types of tests will be made. 
Only tests which pertain to written language are here considered. 


A. COMPREHENSION 


Comprehension may be defined as the interpretation of the 
printed page. It has been tested in various ways: by reading tests, 
by translation of foreign language into English, and by vocabulary 
tests. 


1. Reading Tests 


Most reading tests may be grouped according to form into three 
categories: best-answer tests, true-false tests, and completion tests. 
The best-answer type test, which consists of a series of statements, 
to be completed by the student’s choosing the appropriate word or 
phrase from the four or five furnished, is well exemplified in the 
Cooperative French Test.! Although this is properly a reading 
test, nevertheless, it is most effective at an elementary level, since 
the emphasis lies in a rather restricted vocabulary. These objec- 
tions are not necessarily true of all tests which follow this method. 


1 Geraldine Spaulding and Paule Vaillant, Cooperative French Test, New York: 
Cooperative Test Service, 1934. 
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The test published by the Columbia Research Bureau’ is typical 
of true-false tests. It consists of seventy-five statements in the for- 
eign language, each of which the student is to mark as true or false. 
The difficulty involved in making such a test is self-evident; if it 
is necessary from year to year, or from semester to semester, to 
make up different but nearly equivalent tests, it will be seen how 
soon the available material is exhausted. Of course, there is no 
objection to making the true or false statements bear upon the 
content of a given paragraph in the foreign language. This type has 
the advantage of rapid scoring. 

A modification of the true-false type is that devised and used 
in the Department of French at the University of Iowa.* In this 
test, a passage in the foreign language is followed by four restate- 
ments of the content of the paragraph, expressing the content: 
(a) completely and correctly; (b) incompletely but correctly as far 
as it goes; (c) completely but with some mistake included; and 
(d) incorrectly and incompletely. These four statements are 
weighted respectively 3, 2, 1,and —3. A modification which avoids 
the complexity of weighting is that which gives three restatements 
of the content of the paragraph, one of which renders the passage 
completely and correctly, the two others having one defect or the 
other, lack of accuracy or completeness. In both tests, the student 
is asked to check that statement which best and most completely 
renders the meaning of the passage. The statements are made in 
the foreign language; otherwise, it is possible to guess the best one 
without reading the passage at all, and to defeat the purpose of 
the test completely. The fact that the foreign language is used 
makes it difficult to avoid playing on the various meanings of a 
word used in the passage, and on the other hand, there is a strong 
temptation to resort to obscurity of expression in the statements, 
particularly in (b) and (c). 

Of the completion-type reading tests, undoubtedly the best 
known is that found in the American Council Alpha.‘ Such a test 


2A. A. Méras, Suzanne Roth, and Ben D. Wood, Columbia Research Bureau 
French Test, Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World Book Co., 1927. 

3 Second-year French Examination, first and second semester final, 1933, 
under the direction of Grace Cochran, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

4 Algernon Coleman, American Council Alpha French Test, Part u, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, The World Book Co., 1928. 
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consists of passages of varying lengths in the foreign language, each 
followed by a number of questions, either in the foreign language 
or in English (the former method is used in the American Council 
test) to be answered by the student in English. If the questions are 
few in number, the student will usually read the question and look 
above for the answer in the passage. If the questions are such that 
they require fairly long answers, the key becomes cumbersome, 
and checking is difficult except for one who knows the language 
sufficiently well to take the responsibility for discretionary latitude 
in scoring. If the number of questions is increased, so that the stu- 
dent will be forced to read the passage through carefully, and if 
at the same time the questions are so phrased as to require short 
answers, the danger arises that the test will emphasize vocabulary 
alone. This testing of vocabulary is not necessarily a fault, but 
more suitable vocabulary tests are possible. In addition, it is prac- 
tically impossible not to give away some of the answers by the 
wording of the questions. There is another danger in this type of 
test: even if the vocabulary of the questions is controlled within the 
limits prescribed (e.g., 3000 most frequent words in the Vander 
Beke list’), the student—if he comprehends the question—can 
often guess the correct answer without reading the passage. Fur- 
thermore, this test lays undue emphasis on the artificial lan- 
guage which is inevitably the form in which most questions are 
couched. 

Another reading test of the completion type may be called 
the riddle type :6 


Sans moi les hommes ne peuvent pas vivre. Sans moi, il n’y a aucune lumiére, au- 
cune chaleur, aucune vie. En été je suis tellement désagréable que l’on ne peut ni 
travailler ni dormir. The Sun. 


The weakness of such a test lies in the fact that certain persons do 
not readily guess riddles, even in their own language. Thus, a stu- 
dent who can read well may still not show good results on this 
test. Apart from that, the maker of such a test must expend an 
enormous amount of ingenuity. 


*G. E. Vander Beke, French Word Book, New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930. ‘ 

6 P. Hagboldt, The Psychology of Foreign Language Study (in process of publi- 
cation). 
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2. Translation 


Translation from the foreign language into English is a type of 
test which has long been used, though recently it has fallen into 
disrepute, perhaps primarily because of the difficulty of scoring. In 
spite of this tendency, translation, it must be admitted, is the most 
natural method of testing comprehension. Furthermore, it can be 
adequately scored in the following manner: the passage in the for- 
eign language is blocked off in syntactic groups, each of which is 
translated on the key and weighted with a value of 1, 2, or 3, repre- 
senting subjective estimates of difficulty by a group of teachers of 
the foreign language in question. The student is unaware of this 
division into groups. The text appears on his paper as continuous. 
Et il tournait des yeux lamentables (1), vers les taillis (2), comme s’il edt voulu (3), 
en sonder la profondeur mystérieuse et paisible (4), pour s’élancer dedans (5), fuir 
(6), se cacher a tous les regards (7). 

Key Weight 

(1) He turned pitiable (pitiful) eyes 2 

(2) to(ward) the underbrush 

(3) as though he had wished, as though wishing, as if he (had) wanted 

(4) to plumb the mysterious and peaceful depths of it 

(5) to rush into it 

(6) to flee 

(7) to hide (away) from all glances 


NR mR WN 


Only a minimum of independent judgment on the part of the 
checker is required or desirable in the scoring of this type of test. 
A person trained to do this sort of clerical work is able to check the 
papers satisfactorily without knowing the foreign language. 


3. Vocabulary Tests 


Most available vocabulary tests consist of a list of foreign words 
—50, 75, or 100 usually—each followed by four or five words, 
either in English or in the foreign language. The student is asked 
to select the synonym or translation of the key word. Technically, 
each of the optional words should have the same likelihood of being 
chosen; that is, each of the distractors should be selected as the 
correct response in about the same proportions.’ Such, however, is 
rarely the case with the tests now available. The same mistakes 


7 Paul Horst, “The Difficulty of a Multiple Choice Test Item,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, xx1v (1933), 229-232. 
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are frequent, the students tending to mark one distractor of a 
series in preference to the others. Consider, for example, an item 
from the American Council Alpha Test :® 
chenille: oaken caterpillar channel cloth path 

By far the most frequent mistake was the choice of “cloth.” 
“Oaken,” “channel,” and ‘“‘path” are not equally distracting to the 
students. This result is unavoidable, since the distractors are chosen 
arbitrarily even though much experience and thought are brought 
to the making of the test. In the course of the preparation of a 
vocabulary test of this kind at the University of Chicago, the list 
of French words chosen for the test was given to several sections of 
students. They were asked to write the English equivalent op- 
posite each French word. Even with this complete freedom, few 
were the cases in which more than two distractors were thus sup- 
plied by the students. 

If the list of foreign words is a sampling from a given range in 
a frequency word count, the meaning which is considered correct 
by the maker of the test is not necessarily the meaning in which 
the foreign word has attained the frequency noted in the list, be- 
cause the meanings are not counted. 

These necessarily arbitrary elements in the devising of this type 
of vocabulary test can be avoided by the use of a test such as was 
described in a recent article. A foreign language passage is given 
in a half-page column on the left of the page, in which the tested 
items (single words, idioms, pronouns for reference) are underlined. 
These items are repeated on the right of the page and space pro- 
vided for the student to write in the English rendition of the con- 
textual meaning. The key for this type of vocabulary test can 
easily be made complete enough so that a checker (without know- 
ing the foreign language) can score the papers. The number of 
possible meanings is reduced by virtue of the context. This method 
places a proper emphasis on the correctness of inference which is 
a normal part of reading ability. In other words, that student reads 
best who from known materials best infers unknown elements. Such 
a vocabulary test is flexible and in addition probably adequately 
measures the reading ability of the student. 


8 Form A, Part 1, no. 74 of the Vocabulary Test. 
® John M. Stalnaker and Olive Eggan, ‘‘The German Requirement for the 
Ph.D. Degree,” The German Quarterly, March, 1934, pp. 69-76. 
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B, EXPRESSION 


Three types of exercise are commonly used to test this ability: 
grammar test, composition, and translation into the foreign lan- 
guage. Available grammar tests are of two types, best-answer type 
and recall or completion type, represented respectively by the 
American Council Grammar Test!° and parts of the Columbia Re- 
search" and American Council Alpha” tests. In both types, an 
English sentence is followed either by an incomplete translation 
in the foreign language, to be completed by the student, or by 
several sentences in the foreign language of which the student is 
asked to check the only one which correctly translates the English. 
These English sentences vary in their intrinsic merit. An extreme 
example culled from an old examination will serve to show to what 
lengths one can go in order to bring into play as many ‘“gram- 
matical difficulties” as possible: 

ranslate into French: The two people were surprised when each found who 
the other was; but they were soon told why they had been deceived and since they 


had really loved each other for some time, they were married like their friends, 
Alfred and Marie. 


Even such contortions do not make it possible to test adequately 
certain fundamental points of grammar and syntax, such as the 
vexing topics of past tense usage, article usage, adjective and ad- 
verb position, tense harmony from sentence to sentence as well as 
tense sequence within the sentence, in the Romance languages, for 
instance. The American Council grammar test includes eight items 
on verbs, but not one which bears on the syntax of the verb. This 
weakness is one which can be remedied. 


II. A NEW LANGUAGE TEST 
A. DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 


It was desired to test, within a three-hour period: (1) the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of vocabulary in context; (2) his ability to trans- 
late from French to English; (3) his ability to translate from Eng- 
lish to French; (4) his knowledge of grammar and syntax. The test 


10 Frederic D. Cheydleur, American Council French Grammar Test (Selection 
type), Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World Book Co., 1927. 

1 Méras, Roth, and Wood, of. cit. 

12 Coleman, op. cit. 
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consisted of a continuous French text.’* The range and frequency 
in the Vander Beke count of each word in the French text was 
noted. Those paragraphs of the passage which included a good deal 
of vocabulary above the 1500th item in the Vander Beke list were 
used for a recognition vocabulary test and for a passage to be 
translated into English. The form of the vocabulary test was that 
previously mentioned (see page 85). Certain words, phrases, and 
idioms in the text were underlined; these expressions were repeated 
at the right and followed by a blank line on which the student was 
to write the contextual meaning of the word or phrase. One hun- 
dred and two expressions were underlined and each was given a 
weight of one to three points, depending upon the significance of 
the item as determined in advance by the instructional staff. The 
total number of points on the vocabulary section was 114. 

The English translation of a short passage was to be written 
by the student in a blank space opposite the French text. This pas- 
sage had been divided into syntactic groups, each having a specific 
weight determined by the instructional staff, in order to facilitate 
and objectify the evaluation of the translation. Of course, no in- 
dication was given to the student of the syntactic divisions. A per- 
fect score on this section was 28 points. 

The passages whose vocabulary involved primarily words be- 
low the 1500th item in the Vander Beke list (which was the upper 
limit of the active vocabulary required of students at the end of 
the second year) were translated into English for use as a test of 
translation from English to French and a grammar-syntax test. 
The portion selected for the English to French translation was 
deleted from the French text and blank lines substituted. The Eng- 
lish translation appeared on the opposite page. This section was 
scored in a manner comparable to the French to English transla- 
tion; 40 points constituted a perfect score. 

In the grammar-syntax test, certain words and phrases were 
omitted from the French text, to be supplied by the student on 
blank lines at the right corresponding to the omissions. The English 
translation of this section of the French text appeared on the op- 
posite page. The 78 expressions to be given by the student were 
given weights of 1, 2, or 3 points; the total possible score was 108 


3) The text used was Maupassant, Souvenir. 
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points. If the word-count frequency of an item to be tested was 
such as to constitute an unfair difficulty of vocabulary, it was given 
in its basic form in parentheses in the English text. This avoids 





giving any clue as to position required. 


Example: After passing between two 
islands the Hirondelle skirted (suivre) 
a slope whose greenness was dotted 
with white houses. . . 

Only a long, fat bumblebee followed 
it, now and again stopping to drink from 
a flower which bent down under it; 
then it flew away again almost imme- 


Aprés—entre deux iles, l’Hirondelle— 
un coteau dont la verdure—pleine de 
maisons blanches. . . 


Seul un gros frelon solitaire et bourdon- 
nant la suivait, pour boire une fleur qui 
se penchait sous lui, et—pour se reposer 
encore un peu plus loin. 





diately to alight once more a little 

farther on. 

There is no need here to give as part of the instructions the names 
of the tenses required. The student must realize that the three 
tenses made necessary by the context are respectively, avoir passé, 
suivit, était. The very use of these tenses involves knowledge which 
should be acquired in almost any program. In the same way the 
position of the adverbs in the phrases to be supplied in the second 
paragraph of the example can be tested here with greater certainty 
than in the old type of grammar test. In this manner also, the 
most frequent and from the general point of view, the most im- 
portant grammatical phenomena can readily be tested. 

This type of grammar-syntax test depends largely then on re- 
call by the student. It is well to remember that the ratio of passive 
vocabulary to active vocabulary is usually taken as 4 to 1. If the 
student is expected at a given level to have a passive knowledge 
of 3000 words, the active vocabulary at his command may be ex- 
pected to be some 750. A danger which must be avoided arises 
quite naturally from the desire to test as many points as possible 
in a given space. The foreign language text must not be slashed so 
much that it will become a patch-work in which the student will 
lose himself for lack of adequate landmarks. 

The objection that a text chosen as the basis of such a test may 
not include all the points one may wish to test is one which can- 
not be denied. For instance, the moreunusual subjunctive construc- 
tions stressed in the grammars would scarcely be found in an ordi- 
nary text. If there is a special desire for testing subjunctive usage, 
George Sand will furnish a better text than Maupassant in French. 
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But the objection is not a serious one if the special aims of the 
comprehensive examination are kept in mind when choosing a text. 

The great advantage of this test seems to be that even at an 
elementary level the student takes part in an expression which 
comes from the pen of a master. His attention is concentrated as it 
is rarely otherwise on the best kind of text. It does away with the 
artificiality exemplified above, which led one teacher of French to 
exclaim: ‘“‘Why, we are trying to have our students translate a 
language which doesn’t exist into another language which doesn’t 
exist.” 

The English translation of the foreign passage will be more 
literal if the students taking the examination are in an elementary 
class; it can be freer as the level of attainment is higher. 

The advantages of this grammar-syntax test may be summa- 
rized as follows: (a) Usage otherwise untestable can be tested. 
(b) What is to be expressed through translation can be expressed 
in the particular foreign language. (c) All the most common con- 
structions can be included in this test just as well as in the older 
type grammar tests, and the text itself serves as a guide to their 
relative frequency and importance. (d) Greater coherence is af- 
forded without sacrificing flexibility. 


B. RESULTS OF THE TEST 


The test was given to forty-seven students at the University 
of Chicago and the results were combined with certain other test 
results—oral-aural, phonetic transcription, and free composition— 
to determine whether or not these students would be given credit 
for their second year’s work in French. The reliability of an ex- 
amination is frequently considered as one measure of its worth. 
Actually the reliability is a measure of the consistency of the test— 
it indicates how well a test measures whatever it measures. It in- 
dicates the worth of the test only in a negative way; if the test is 
not reliable, it cannot be a good one, but the reverse is not true. 
A reliable test may be of little value as an instrument for measuring 
the particular knowledge and abilities for which it was designed. 
The reliability of this three-hour test'* was (odd vs. even item tech- 
nique) .96, a very high reliability, but not unusual in a carefully 


4 The test was over-timed; no student used the full three hours allowed to 
complete the test. 
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constructed three-hour test. This test however, was a new test both 
in content and in form; it had been subjected to no preliminary trial 
and hence to no analysis of its items. Part of the test, as has been 
explained, required that certain words in the French text be trans- 
lated into English. This vocabulary section had a reliability of .89. 
Another part required the translation into French of certain words 
of the English text. This grammar-syntax section had a reliability 
of .92. The two sections together gave a reliability of .94. In addi- 
tion to these two sections, the student was required to translate 
into French a complete English passage of 66 words. The reliability 
measure here was determined by splitting the passage at approxi- 
mately the middle, and relating the two halves. Of course, the pas- 
sage is a short one; its reliability was .70, a low reliability when 
compared with that of the other sections, but reasonably high 
when compared with the reliabilities of other translation tests. The 
reliability of the English to French translation passage was .71. 
The obtained relationship between these two passages was .48; the 
intrinsic relationship, obtained by correcting for the unreliabilities 
of the two tests, was .70. This low coefficient suggests that the two 
abilities called for by the two tests are not closely correlated. That 
is, one may be able to translate much better from French to Eng- 
lish than from English to French." If one desired to increase these 
passages in length so that they would give a reliability of approxi- 
mately .90, they would have to be four times as long as they now 
are, or about 250 words in length. In a test of this type where in- 
dividual diagnosis is not made, and where the section scores are 
ordinarily not reported, there is no pressing necessity for having 
every section highly reliable. On this test, one could not report 
with any confidence the score on the translation sections as a re- 
liable measure initself. Perhaps if the translation sections could be 
stepped up in reliability, the total test would have a reliability of 
.98 or .99 instead of .96. 

The combination of the vocabulary and grammar-syntax sec- 
tions, the word-in-context translation type, correlated with the 
French to English translation passage to the extent of .61, and 
with the English to French translation passage, .76. The relation 


18 This is contrary to the findings of Fotos and Remmers: cf. “The Functional 
Interrelationships of Certain Aspects of Modern Language Teaching,’ Modern 
Language Journal, xvi (1934), 481-493. 
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between the vocabulary and grammar-syntax was .68. The vocabu- 
lary and grammar-syntax sections combined correlated with the re- 
mainder of the examination—translations, composition, aural- 
oral, phonetic transcription—.86. This high relationship suggests 
that the techniques used in these two sections seem to measure, 
if not the same ability that the remainder of the tests do, at least 
an ability that is so highly correlated with these abilities that it 
serves as a measure of them. 

Instructors’ ratings on the ability of the students were obtained 
before the examination was given. These ratings correlate .83 with 
the scores on the total examination. This figure is suggestive of a 
highly valid test, assuming, as is usually done, that the instruc- 
tors’ ratings are themselves a valid measure of the students’ ability 
in the language. 

The statistical results based on such a small number of stu- 
dents can be only suggestive. They point toward certain conclu- 
sions. The passage translations seem to be the least valuable sec- 
tion of the test, although these parts were carefully and consist- 
ently read. The word in context (vocabulary and grammar-syntax) 
sections seem to be the most valuable. On the whole, the test was 
highly reliable and what measures of validity we were able to make 
suggest that it was valid. 

* * * 

This examination has several features which commend it to the 
attention of the teacher of foreign languages. It is easily con- 
structed by the instructor, since it does not require a great amount 
of time to devise, and it has fewer pitfalls for one who has not been 
trained in the technique of making objective tests. An apparent 
disadvantage is that the test requires more textual material than 
the ordinary test, but this does not necessarily mean that it requires 
more time to administer, and a pedagogical end is attained in pre- 
senting tothe student,in the test situation,a good modelof language. 
The specific values of this more natural type of test have already 
been discussed. Especially valuable is the flexibility of this test, 
since it is adaptable to any level of attainment on the part of the 
students, and it lends itself to use in connection with any kind of 
material. The specific aims of the examination will determine the 
nature of the material chosen. At the same time, it presents to the 
students a coherent unit. (Once the papers are taken up, the class 
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can be asked to rewrite the content of the text as a free com- 
position exercise; such an exercise makes for comparable results.) 
The scoring of this examination does not offer any difficulty. 
The statistical results, including both reliability and validity, are 
satisfactory. This testing method seems therefore worthy of con- 
sideration and further experimentation. 


ERNEST HADEN 
McMaster University, 
and JoHN M. STALNAKER 
Board of Examinations, 
University of Chicago 








What Can Beginners Read?* 


as Y BOSS wants to know why .. .” is about the only remark 

that I remember from a recent ‘‘talkie.’”” My superin- 
dent ‘“‘also wants to know why”’ we study French in high school. 
Competent men in the field of modern languages have decided that 
the skill most worth acquiring is that of being able to sit down and 
read from a book of comparatively easy French, gleaning its ideas 
and thought. Two years is a very short time in which to accomplish 
such an aim, but it can be done if we start reading at once. 

Now reading, as these committees have defined it, does not ad- 
mit of any use of the ““Hunt” system, such as is generally used by 
beginning typists who wish to become one-finger experts. In the 
“Hunt” method, the breeze in the study hall is gentle, but continu- 
ous, as pupils turn the leaves to get to the vocabulary for the mean- 
ing of every third word. The words thus found are hastily written 
in above the French ones, and the pupil “‘has his French lesson” 
for the day. How much would adults read if they had to look up 
every fourth or fifth word in the dictionary? Not even the funny 
strip! Of course, there would be a few puzzle-solvers and unusual 
people who would like the task, but most of us would not relish such 
an activity. We would say that this procedure could not and should 
not be called reading, that reading is a thinking process, and that 
the “‘mechanics”’ of reading must not be conscious. We read to 
“appreciate” the ideas and feelings expressed, and not to juggle 
words. 

Reading a foreign language in high school often becomes an 
exercise in recall of the alphabet or a speed contest “‘to see which 
pupil can find first all the words in the past absolute tense on 
page 103.” After several hours of unaccustomed manual labor. at 
Brook Farm, Hawthorne said, ‘‘It is my opinion that a man’s soul 
may be buried in a furrow of the field just as well as under a pile of 
money.” The zest for reading may be just as easily buried in a 
heap of vocabulary difficulties. However, pupils must have vocabu- 
lary in order to read. Shall we learn the vocabulary first and then 


* Read at the joint luncheon of the A.A.T.F. and A.A.T.S. chapters held in 


connection with the Ohio State Educational Conference, Columbus, Ohio, April 
7, 1934. 
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read? Shall we master all our grammar and rules first? Will our 
pupils be able to read after they have mastered all this? 

One of the best educational principles I know is this: “We learn 
to do by doing.” I should like to add: “‘We learn to read by reading, 
so let’s begin the very first week of school.” Very well, if we are go- 
ing to read, the question immediately arises, what can beginners 
read? Do you, as a teacher, have them read the things that you 
read in high school, just because you are already familiar with the 
material? If you do, you have a bad case of inertia, curable only 
by an educational bomb. Do you use the materials and methods 
used on you when you were a pupil? That is safe only if you had the 
best possible teacher, for the pupil who goes to a good teacher has a 
decided advantage: he has learned to handle pupils and materials 
by having a perfect example before him, and that method of learn- 
ing is second only to experience. 

Let’s suppose that you are one of those explorers who like to 
blaze new trails. How are you going to select new reading material? 
Suppose you pick up the publisher’s catalog and find: “Suitable 
for the end of the first year.”’ There’s the rub: who decided that 
that book was suitable for the end of the first year? On what basis 
did he make such a statement? You order the book, and then the 
agony begins. There are odd stories in it that your pupils would 
not like or appreciate in English, Sanscrit, pig-Latin, or slang. 
There are words in the book that the French themselves rarely 
use in conversation or in writing. Or maybe it proves to be one of 
those slow-moving pastoral novels, where the landscape and the 
hero’s grandfather’s mental attitude are thoroughly dissected. In 
the story, perhaps, something happens about once every three 
months, and the whole is just about as interesting as an unillus- 
trated treatise on the life habits of the snail would be to the average 
reader. The book has been bought and must be read, so the pupils 
“take it” at the rate of three pages a day and spend the class 
period looking out the window and praying for the fire-gong to 
ring—just anything to break the monotony. How would you like 
to read such a piece of literature at such a rate of speed? How 
would you like to face the strange vocabulary involved in it? The 
pupils can hope to master these words only for temporary need, 
they will never see some of them again. It is repetition that fixes a 
thing. Would the pupils need these words in every French book? 
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Would this vocabulary be the most necessary if they went to 
France? What words should a pupil learn? The last question has 
been answered, since surveys have been made to choose these most 
necessary ‘‘tools” for reading. Vander Beke has published a French 
frequency word-list and a committee has recently published 
through the Modern Language Journal a ‘Basic French Vocabu- 
lary.” 

Suppose that I sampled French books and found that in every 
thousand words the verb ‘‘to be” occurred in some form or other 
about two hundred times. Theoretically, this would mean that I 
could not read five words of French without meeting this verb and 
that every fifth word would require knowledge of it. Here is an- 
other word that is found about five times on every page of French. 
Evidently these words are very important and must be mastered 
if I ever expect to read any French at all without thumbing the 
dictionary ragged. It is evident that I, as a teacher, must see that 
pupils learn these words if I expect to give them a “‘square deal.” 
Just to make the mathematics easy, let us say that one thousand 
of these words should be learned by the pupil the first year. If the 
teacher assigns fifty words per day, the class can cover them in 
twenty days; if twenty-five are done each day, forty days will be 
required. The problem of teaching them in this way requires no 
preparation on the part of the teacher, for he knows the words 
already. He may not even be a teacher; he may be a bookkeeper. 
In the latter case, he has something that will give him figures to 
graph, tabulate, divide, subtract, and add. He can subtract two 
or four per cent from a hundred for each mistake; the figures go 
down in a neat little row and furnish an excellent basis for handing 
out those things called grades. Of course, Jimmy is very bright, 
while Martha is “‘slow.’”’ Jimmy doesn’t like to sit down to such a 
“pokey” business as learning a line of words, but Martha will plod 
for hours so that she can get 100 per cent every day. The teacher 
keeps Jimmy “in” after school for poor preparation, he sends 
Jimmy in to the principal, he has a confernce with Jimmy’s par- 
ents, and at the end of the term he flunks Jimmy. Why does some- 
one not force Jimmy to sit down to the unpleasant task? That type 
of activity is very disagreeable to most pupils, and therefore must 
be very profitable. Anything too pleasant cannot surely be classi- 
fied as school work of a profitable nature. If the school work proves 
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too interesting and exciting, the taxpayers will not want to sup- 
port the school, since they “don’t do nothing but play down there.”’ 

A few years ago, I read a story in a magazine which contained a 
sentence to this effect: ‘“There is a work for each one in this world 
that is just like play—you like it so well.” John Ruskin very 
beautifully says, ‘‘When men are rightly occupied, their amuse- 
ment grows out of their work as the color-petals out of a fruitful 
flower.” I wonder if such amusement would grow out of the work 
if the teacher said, ‘‘Here are these words that you are supposed 
to learn this year. We’ll learn them in alphabetical order, and, when 
the work is finished, I’ll give you a test. Then we will be ready to 
read a primer.” I have known teachers who expected the pupils 
to be able to read Moliére after a year spent on grammar and vo- 
cabulary. This is just about as reasonable as for a music teacher 
to say, “‘Learn all the major and minor scales so that you can play 
each one fluently as I call for it; learn all the definitions in this dic- 
tionary of musical terms so that you will have good expression; 
learn to play all these finger exercises from memory; then, I'll let 
you play “Go Tell Aunt Rhody” or “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.”’ The method sounds ridiculous when applied to music, but 
many teachers are trying to teach the reading of foreign languages 
in that way. A year is spent learning conjugations, inflections of 
pronouns, rules for agreement of past participles, vocabulary, etc. 
The next year real reading is attempted, and the teacher wonders 
at the poor results. (By real reading, I mean here stories and novels, 
rather than ten disconnected sentences each day to illustrate the 
comparison of adjectives or the uses of the French partitive.) 

After all, vocabulary is practically the only real difficulty in 
reading a new language, since irregular verb forms not recognizable 
from the infinitive might be treated as new words. There are 
children in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth grades, and even in high 
school, who read English intelligently and easily without knowing 
that ‘‘was,”’ ‘‘were,”’ ‘‘am,”’ and “‘is” are all forms of the verb “‘to 
be.”’ Can you say that they do not read, just because they are 
not aware of this fact? Each form of the verb was taught as a new 
word, and the pupils read happily on without knowing a conju- 
gation from a spelling list. 

Since vocabulary is the thing that looms darkest, it must be 
mastered. How? To sit down to a column of words and rules is 
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distasteful to most pupils. We give a child castor oil once in a 
while because it is good for him. There are two methods of ad- 
ministering oil in the home. One method involves the whole family 
and brings in protests from the neighbors. Mother collars little 
Jimmy, who begins to kick and scream at the sight of the bottle 
and spoon; he wiggles out of her grasp and charges out of the house, 
making a noise like a fire-siren; he heads for the back alley, but 
is caught by Brother John, who manages to hold him until father 
arrives; father drags him into the kitchen, puts him in his high 
chair, lets down the tray and straps it so that Jimmy cannot escape; 
Sister Jane holds his nose; father pries open his mouth; and mother 
pours in the oil. Wouldn’t it be a relief if Jimmy really wanted to 
take it? By another method, mother hides the bottle from Jimmy, 
pours the dose in some orange juice, and calls it ‘orange pop.” 
Jimmy drinks it right down and asks for more. Can any one prove 
that the former method is better than the latter? Why must we 
use methods on language classes that necessitate the combined ef- 
forts of the teacher, the principal, and the parents to get Jimmy 
through the course? There must be something wrong with the 
method. 

Let us try pouring this vocabulary—so big a dose per day—into 
interesting reading material with pictures. Let us use cognates so 
that the pupil can get a toe-hold from his own language. Helen 
Eddy and James B. Tharp have tried such texts. Let us write 
about activities not too far removed from the experiences of the 
American child. Young people like to read stories about those their 
own age; flappers like to read stories with girls of their own type 
for heroines; husky football and basketball boys like to read tales 
of adventure. Why should a red-blooded, two-fisted, sturdy, car- 
rot-topped, sixteen-year-old boy be forced to read the memoirs and 
biography of the little invalid Otto, who spent all his life with the 
“Brethren of the Dove of Peace’? Would you select Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound”’ as reading material for a missionary school in the 
jungles of Africa? Would the Eskimos of the far north like to read 
such a college-football story as ‘‘The Freshman Fullback’’? Let 
us get our first reading material from the kind of life that the pupil 
understands, since he is having plenty of new experiences now. The 
pupil can then sense the meaning of many new words from the con- 
text. If he sees the word “dit” in front of a quotation, he can tell 
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from the punctuation and the situation that the word must mean 
“says.’’ Let us begin in the very first classes of the first year to use 
reading material that will build up a basic vocabulary that the 
pupil will need in everything that he reads. 

We must read a great deal if we expect to acquire any amount 
of skill and proficiency, just as we must practice for hours if we 
expect to ‘“‘play a violin,” rather than “saw on a fiddle.’” We must 
have supplementary readers. Shall we sit down and write some 
with an eye to including this fundamental vocabulary? No, we shall 
use the readers we already have. Let us take a reader and see if it 
contains too many words not in our basic list. If it does, we shall 
have vocabulary manipulation again instead of reading. Let us see 
at what time during the course this reader can be used without 
compelling the pupil to look up every fourth or fifth word. 

Patient investigators are now at work on that sort of check. 
They are taking these ‘‘supposed-to-be-easy”’ readers, so that you 
will soon be able to pick up a book-guide that will tell you that 
“such-and-such”’ a book can be read after lesson 10 of the Eddy 
text, after lesson 8 of the Tharp course, etc. The new-word diff- 
culty will be rated: for example, 1 in 40; that is, there will be just 
one word in forty that Jimmy has never had. Jimmy may have to 
look that one up. Wouldn’t it be splendid to be able to tell from a 
column of figures that one book is five times as difficult as another? 
Wouldn’t it be fine to be able to tell at a glance the percentage of 
strange and unnecessary words in each book? Some day we shall 
know exactly what beginners can read, for the problem is being 
“picked out”? and unraveled word for word. The results will be 
stated in figures that will not lie. 

LEAH FuNCK 
Martinsburg, Ohio 








The Germans As They Are and Will Be 


HIS is not a glorification but a description of the German 

mentality, the forces which produced it, and a query as to 
what may be expected of it. For reference we will note Miller 
Freienfels, the best psychological analyst of the German mentality, 
and Friedrich Ratzel, the author of anthropogeography, and the 
new science of geopolitics. 

Our first inquiry must be into the nature of the German men- 
tality. What do we mean by a German? One who belongs to the 
Reich politically? Not necessarily, for there are since the Treaty 
of Versailles some twenty million Germans in Europe outside of 
Germany. Or do we mean one who is biologically German? Per- 
haps, but who is biologically German? The race in purity should 
be dolicocephalic, blue-eyed, and blond, but under this test in the 
North only 40 per cent, in Middle Germany only 20 per cent, in 
South Germany only 10 per cent would qualify. Language again 
is not a criterion or rather is a criterion only in so far as identical 
language has meant identical culture. 

Culture is, however, not a product of individuals but of the 
group; rather is the individual the product of the culture. One is 
a German not by blood or political membership but by identical 
formsof feeling and thinking which express themselves best through 
the German language and culture. 

Now it is impossible to set up a psychological scheme to which 
every German will correspond. The scheme must, however, truly 
describe the group character and more particularly the better- 
than-average individuals of the group. This better-than-average 
individual, and the group show certain characteristics in their 
social-economic behavior, in their art, religion, and philosophy. 
Here we must be careful to exclude those traits which are a part 
of culture in general and fix on those which are peculiarly German. 

The chief of these characteristics is a different relation, which 
obtains among Germans, between the volitional-emotional life 
(Gemiit) and emotional states (Stimmungen). In fact these words 
are untranslatable, for Gemiit does not mean fullness of soul but 
denotes a qualitative, not quantitative difference. In the German 
feelings tend to spend themselves inwardly, whereas in most other 
peoples they spend themselves outwardly. Nor does Stimmung 
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mean mood but again emotion, which does not explode outwardly 
—as, say, in case of Romance peoples—to be spent in social inter- 
course, but spends itself inwardly. In case of the German, therefore, 
much more of his life goes on within himself than in case of other 
peoples. A consequence of this is the fact that his intellectual oper- 
ations are much influenced by his feelings, often causing unclear- 
ness or, at best, delay in concluding his ratiocinations. 

His volitional life, too, is very marked, owing to the fact that 
he achieves what he achieves not by speedy reasoning, since his 
inwardly-turned emotion prevents this. He reasons slowly, im- 
peded by his feelings and, moreover, by a wealth of fancies and 
hypotheses which are a result of his fertile imagination and his ex- 
haustive treatment—of which more later. 

Will has not the explosive force, in his case, which it has in 
Romance peoples, nor the practical utilitarian bent it has in the 
English and the American. It achieves by being persistent and 
tough, his phlegma helping him to stay by tasks a long time. The 
German achieves by hard persistent work, his tough will holding 
him to the task until his intellect has worked its way out of the 
welter of feelings, hypotheses, and more or less pertinent iancies. 

Naturally this is a handicap and the German mind has com- 
pensated for it (as individuals compensate consciously or uncon- 
sciously for their weaknesses and failings) by inventing and adopt- 
ing a rigid and exhaustive technique and system of work (scientific 
methods), which again is therefore a peculiarly German character- 
istic. 

Even so, he achieves more in universal exhausting of all pos- 
sible hypotheses and in the promulgation of new theories than in 
their practical application. We need but look cursorily over the 
field of science to see the substantiation of this. The law of con- 
servation of energy, Herder’s and Spengler’s theory of the evolu- 
tion of history, Réntgen’s x-rays, Fraunhofer’s lines, Kirchhof 
and Bunsen’s spectroscope, Kant’s theory of stellar evolution, 
Einstein’s relativity, show the strength of the German in pure 
science and scientific theory. 

Turning to the heroes of German history and art we find the 
same characteristic: that is, the peculiar relationship between the 
volitional-emotional life to the intellect, is patent. Siegfried is ham- 
pered in working out a clear plan by allowing his feelings to in- 
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fluence his action. The same is true of the other Nibelungen. Parsi- 
fal, Faust, and others to be mentioned later, fit the pattern. 

It is not strange that German literary criticism makes much of 
irrationalism and rationalism. There are not only irrational and 
rational heroes but whole periods of rationalism and irrationalism 
recur again and again. Many, if not most, of the German heroes 
are irrational (triebhaft) individuals. The line in Faust which 
throws most light on the Faust of Part 1 reads: “A good man 
through obscurist aspiration, Has still an instinct of the one true 
way,’ which attests the absence of intellectual clarity and, on the 
other hand, the driving force of his feelings and his volition. 
Luther, too, achieved not so much by any clearly thought-out 
plan, but step by step his powerful feelings and will pushed him 
on. Stung by the papal bull, he reacted powerfully; pushed by 
Eck in debate, he found himself backed into a fighting position, 
although he had had no idea of leaving and of fighting the Church; 
excommunicated, he retorted with his powerful literary work and 
his appeal to the German nobility. 

Parsifal is reared in ignorance by his mother in order to keep 
him from becoming a knight like his father. However, he seeks 
experience and knowledge. His powerful feeling drives him on. 
He blunders into the castle of the Holy Grail and again out of it; 
he wanders and fights for years, only his innate volitional-emo- 
tional urge keeping him to this goal of self-perfection. 

This self-development is another phase of the same inward- 
ness of the Germans’ feelings. Where the Englishman and the 
American turn powerfully outward and accomplish marvels in the 
outward world, energy in the German turns inward to the realms 
of thought and feeling and, so far as the individual has interest in 
culture and self-growth, to self-development, a thing which to the 
American is practically a terra incognita. This became evident in 
the American philosophy, pragmatism (if it works, it’s true), 
whereas in subjectivism, the typical German philosophy, the self 
and its realm is the only thing which we really can know and which 
is our first concern. 

The heroes of Romance countries and of America use their in- 
tellect to achieve, the typical German uses feelings plus intellect 
and so mixes intellectual and emotional reactions which often 
muddies his thinking. 
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In love as well, it may be stated incidentally, the German shows 
this mixing of emotional and intellectual reactions. There is no 
dreamer in love like the German lover. Again his feeling turns 
inward and he has to work his feelings and thoughts over within 
himself before he can express them, with the result that the love 
match cannot be consummated before the end of a stout volume, 
at best. 

In his religious life and thought it is the same story. Goethe 
in Faust interprets the meaning of the Greek logos as used in 
John 1, 1. As equivalents he tries, word, meaning, and power but 
finally decides on deed. Now the deed is not a product of the in- 
tellect but of intellect plus will, or of emotion plus will. 

Luther illustrates the same phenomenon. He struggled power- 
fully for years before he saw a way out of his doubt and even later 
he struggled with God as mighty wrestler as well as with the devil. 
It was not purely or pre-eminently an intellectual struggle but a 
cyclopean conflict of feeling and will, as when he threw the ink- 
stand at the devil, which naturally is not part of a purely intel- 
lectual struggle. 

So, too, the German emperors from Charlemagne on for 
hundreds of years showed more feeling and willing than pure 
thinking when they allowed the Pope to persuade them to assume 
the crown of the Western Roman Empire as a religious duty. And 
note how comparatively soon the French kings refused tobe 
caught in the same way. 

There is no question that the German contribution to religion 
(Reformation and Pietism) is its greatest or one of its greatest con- 
tributions to the world. When the German intellect had got into 
the blind alley of the Thirty Years War, feeling again turned in- 
ward and German religious feeling produced not only the beauti- 
ful flower of pietism, but the Moravian church and the rich hym- 
nology of Gerhard, Spee, and others. 

In German philosophy likewise, will is a big word. We think first 
of Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, where he finds in the 
will the thing-in-itself which Kant claimed is unknowable. He 
found, too, that will is the thing which impels us, and which ex- 
plains all our activity. Not the cogito, ergo sum, of the Romance 
Descartes, expresses the German proof of existence but, volo, ergo 
sum, I will, therefore I am. 
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In Nietzsche’s Will to Power we have the same type of German 
thinking. Kant, also, ascribed the primacy to the will, for the cate- 
gorical imperative is not an appeal to the intellect but to the will. 
Two things there were which filled the sage of Kénigsberg ever 
anew with awe: the starry heavens above him and the moral law 
within him; not the intellect within him as we might have sup- 
posed. In Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious the salvation 
of the world is sought by overcoming this troublesome will. We 
may refer here, also, to Freud as an example of the same phe- 
nomenon. Only strong introspection and a strong volitional life 
could have led to the postulating of even a subconscious will. 

Another trait of the German mentality which must be noted is 
its marked individualism. We may suppose that this is a result of 
the inwardness of feeling in the German. Instead of exploding out- 
ward and so becoming socialized in intercourse with others, it 
turns inward, producing individual instead of social feeling. 

German individualism is well shown in German history and 
institutions: decentralization of culture—not centralization as in 
France; that is, many important cultural centers, not just one, as 
in Paris—particularism and separatism in state, which has been 
the bane of Germany for ages; insistence on local political auton- 
omy, lack of unity in making a common front against foreign foes, 
as in the case today. 

The first great German philosopher, Leibniz, shows this in- 
dividualism in his monadology in which the universe is constituted 
of individual monads, each independent and a world in itself. In 
Kant, too, the individual is the center of his building (voluntarism) 
as it is in the dynamism of Leibniz, while for Fichte and his suc- 
cessors the only reality which we can know is the individual self. 
Nietzsche again typically pours withering scorn on the herd while 
he singles out the individual as the saviour of the future. Luther, 
too, allowed neither priest nor church to come between the Chris- 
tian and his God, making this relation a strictly individual one. 

In art again, in Germany, there were and are but few schools, 
but great individuals occupied the stage alone from time to time. 
The German language shows the same freedom in the hands of in- 
dividuals and is not standardized as is the French, for instance. 

For outsiders, the German intellect makes a rather poor show- 
ing, not only in everyday life but often even in the realm of scholar- 
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ship and creative thought. In everyday life the German intellect 
appears slow. If speed of reaction were the criterion, it would make 
a low score as compared to some others, due again to the inward- 
ness of the feelings and the consequent mixing of feeling and pure 
ratiocination. While reaction-speed in thinking is important to 
practical people like the English and American, the German at- 
taches no importance to it. In fact, in Germany speed in thinking 
is rather suspect. When it comes, however, to thoroughness of in- 
vestigation and exhausting all expedients, the German shines. 

He compensates, often overcompensates, for his lack of clear 
and speedy thinking and practical application by inventing and 
adopting a rigorously exhaustive, systematic, analytic treatment. 
Incidentally overcompensation may be observed in another phe- 
nomenon, namely in his bowing down to authority. He is a great 
individualist, as he well knows, and to compensate for this he al- 
lows himself at times to be dominated by autocrats in the interest 
of the common weal, as he believes. We must, however, remark 
that this form of behavior is found predominantly in those parts 
of the country where Slavic blood has mixed with the German. 
This has long been recognized and was taken into account in the 
astute statesmanship of Bismarck. 

Another German trait is imitativeness. This is well known and 
was attested, for instance, by the long vogue of antique studies 
and imitation of antique art and by the rule of French taste in 
Germany for a long period, as well as by the present imitation of 
America in Germany. 

This brings us to our second part of our exposition, namely, the 
forces which produced the German mentality. We will begin with 
the origin of German imitativeness. It is no doubt traceable to the 
fact that the primitive German mentality was exposed to the high 
culture of the Roman Empire before the Germans had themselves 
developed any but a very simple form of culture. Even in the early 
days—50 A.D. on the Rhine, and 375 a.p. in Italy—when the first 
great irruption of Germans into the Roman Empire occurred, the 
Germans showed a most laudable appreciation of Roman culture. 
This is shown by their not destroying Roman cities, art, law, and 
institutions, although they themselves had never lived in cities, 
and avoided living in cities for a long period even after this. 

Peaceful penetration of the Italian peninsula and speedy 
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adaptation to Roman institutions would no doubt have followed, 
since they were intermarrying and living together peacefully, had 
not Arianism which the East Goths had accepted in the Eastern 
Roman Empire caused a schism between them and the Western 
Roman Church. As it was, war, expulsion, and extermination of 
the Goths ensued, followed by the German Lombard irruptions, 
the consequent breakdown of the decaying Empire of the West and 
the ensuing Dark Ages, which lasted till the Renaissance. Here in 
Italy, and on the Rhine and Danube, the crude German civiliza- 
tion was exposed to the high Roman culture, and German imita- 
tiveness was born. One example may illustrate this. The Roman 
code of laws which was evolved to serve the highest culture in the 
world, was, of course, not adapted to serve a community of agri- 
cultural half-nomadic emigrees, and the Germans in Italy were 
judged by their own laws for a long time. However, Roman law 
was a marvel and an enigma for the Germans for hundreds of 
years, and in Barbarossa’s time it was not only imitated but taken 
bodily over into Germany and proved a curse there for six hundred 
years. 

But there is another reason for German imitativeness, and a 
more powerful and enduring one; namely, the fact that Germany 
has always been a country without natural defensive boundaries, 
such as England has in the sea and France has in the ocean, the 
English Channel, the Pyrenees, and the Alps. German rulers have 
never known what boundaries, rivers, mountains to rely on for de- 
fense against foreign enemies. One house based it on the moun- 
tains of the Middle Germany, another on those of Bohemia, etc. 
After losing Switzerland and the Netherlands, and in the late war, 
Alsace, there are no natural boundaries left except for short 
stretches of mountain in the southeast and the sea on the north. 

Germany as the unprotected heart of Europe has again and 
again been the battle-ground of the surrounding nations, as in the 
Thirty Years War which impoverished Germany for a century, 
and in the Napoleonic Wars which reduced Germany to vassalage. 

But there is a spiritual advantage in its open frontiers, however 
hard its defenselessness has been on the economic resources. Ger- 
many has been, and is, the land through which the ideas of East 
and West, North and South have passed. In her rdéle as a clearing 
house for ideas for a continent, as well as in her intimate associa- 
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tion with numerous neighbors across open boundaries, (she has 
some eleven neighbors today, more than any other country on 
earth) that produced German imitativeness. Germany became in 
this way also the great interpreter of Europe. It has become, for 
instance, the classic land for translations of foreign literatures. 
None better and in no land more translations from Oriental, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, English, Spanish, languages. This imitativeness is 
closely related to her appreciation of foreign culture discussed 
above. This appreciation of foreign culture becomes evident again 
and again wherever German emigrants settle. They are the most 
assimilable immigrants the world over, as we in America well know. 
Where English, French, and others form little Englands or Frances, 
in foreign countries, the Germans, because of their appreciation and 
imitativeness, very soon become citizens in every sense of the word. 

We need no better illustration of this catholicity of apprecia- 
tion than Goethe, although Leibniz, Schiller, Frederick the Great, 
Albrecht Diirer, Humboldt, and many others of Germany’s great 
would serve equally well as illustrations. Goethe was able to ex- 
press the world of his day as none other because he appreciated and 
had assimilated the culture of the world. The catholicity of the 
German classical writers is shown by the very motives which they 
chose, which range from the Orient (West-Ostlicher Divan), 
Greece (Iphigenie, and Faust 11), to France (Maid of Orleans), 
Italy (Tasso, Fiesco), England (Mary Stuart), Spain (Don Carlos). 

Let us take up next the origin of the hard-working trait and the 
tough will of the German. Here his habitat gives us the explana- 
tion. It was Ratzel, the German geographer, who first worked out 
the influence of economic environment upon the physical and 
mental traits, in his anthropogeography. We find the Germans 
when they come upon the stage of history, living in the Baltic 
basin, and north and north-east. We must also suppose that they 
lived in these lands some time, for only in a rather sunless region 
can hair, eyes, and skin, have lost (or have failed to develop) the 
pigment which peoples in sunny climes develop. 

In historic times they lived in present Germany. Here we find 
poor sandy soil, excepting the marsh in the northwest, and agri- 
culturally poor mountainous country. Nearly two-thirds of Ger- 
many is mountainous. Much of the North was a veritable sand 
waste, made to support a population only by the hardest kind of 
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work, and, in recent times, by the application of scientific thought. 
Here, only hard work and rational planning enabled him to get a 
living. Tasks for the will were plentiful. It was not sufficient, as in 
warm climates and on rich soil, to plan for a short time. In order 
to live through the hard, long winters, planning had to be for at 
least a year in advance. 

Besides, the cold climate made greater amounts of food and 
clothing and better shelter necessary, all of which helped to de- 
velop a hardworking race, with tough persistent purposes. The 
long nights and long winters forced him to spend much of his time 
indoors with the result that social intercourse was slight. He was 
thrown back upon himself for entertainment and so became intro- 
spective, ruminant, living his emotional life within himself. These 
conditions also naturally produced individualists, especially since 
he did not, after he became agricultural, live in groups but in 
isolated homesteads. The phlegma of the North-German also re- 
sulted from his environment: broad, flat plain, monotonous, with- 
out variation, with slow-moving rivers and monotonous winds. 
His lack of art-sense must be attributed to the same drab land- 
scape and to his poverty, for art requires a measure of affluence. 
His fierce energy, however—for the Prussians are the Yankees of 
Germany—resulted from his hard work, his high nitrogen-content 
food, and no doubt from the strong liquor consumed in this part 
of Germany, which whipped up his energy for his hard tasks. 

The Rhinelanders and South Germans are in this trait differ- 
ent. In their parts of Germany the variety of foods, including all 
but tropical fruits, the variety of the landscape, the more balmy, 
changeful climate, the beauty of mountain, stream, and valley 
induced more vivaciousness and a love of beauty, while the wine of 
these parts gave wit and versatility. Art is therefore the manner 
of expression in South and Middle Germany. We think of Vienna, 
Miinchen, Dresden, of the classic and romantic schools of litera- 
ture, of Diirer, Krafft, Wagner, Beethoven, and so on. The North, 
however, brought forth great statesmen: the Great Elector, 
Frederick the Great, Stein, Bismarck, and great organizers, scien- 
tists, and business men. 

Germany became appreciative and imitative of foreign civiliza- 
tions, therefore, because she came too early into contact with the 
superior civilization of the Roman Empire, and, second because of 
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her open borders and her position in central Europe surrounded by 
numerous neighbors. We can confidently say that the chief char- 
acteristic of German culture is its appreciation of foreign cultures. 

By most outsiders this is considered a mark of provincialism 
and a weakness, but it may still prove one of Germany’s greatest 
assets. At least Count Keyserling thinks that Germany’s mission 
is to interpret the various nationalities of Europe to each other. 
Others think that Germany has always been most esteemed when 
she was most herself and that the German idea of self-develop- 
ment through work and play is the finest thing she has to con- 
tribute to the world. 

The great Germans were all apostles of self-development; for 
instance, Diirer, Bach, Goethe, Beethoven, Schiller, Frederick the 
Great, Einstein, and even captains of industry like Werner Sie- 
mens, Albert Ballin, Emil and Walter Rathenau. Indeed, from top 
to bottom this is an ideal, more or less consciously striven after. 
To elaborate, they get a good deal of satisfaction, in what has al- 
ways been a rather meager living, by cultivating their minds 
through music, art, science, favorite skills, or play. 

And so the German is never finished. Goethe stresses this point: 
Germany is always becoming; and the German is always becoming; 
German philosophy thinks of the world as becoming, and of God 
himself as becoming; that is, as one who is developing by passing 
through the various forms which we see in evolution and in his- 
torical happening. 

This trait in the German leads of course to formlessness, and 
accounts for his lack of fine form, as we find it for example among 
the Romance peoples. The Protean German never fixes on a final 
form; he is always looking for a deeper meaning. To take an ex- 
ample from philology, it is supposed that his passion for finding and 
stressing the essential meaning led him to lay the emphasis on the 
root syllable of his words, which as we know led to sloughing off the 
full endings of Germanic words, while in other Indo-European 
languages, for instance Greek, they were retained. 

To illustrate this unfinishedness and ever-changing form with 
one example from literary history, we may note that form became 
an ideal to be striven after very seldom. Excepting isolated in- 
dividuals in recent times, when fads and isms are being cultivated 
the world over, form became important only in the hands of 
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Goethe and Schiller in their hellenistic period. Even with Schiller 
content was always more important than form and Goethe re- 
turned in his later period to German feeling and manner in Her- 
man and Dorothea, and The Elective Affinities, and certainly the 
fantastic arabesques of Faust 1 cannot be considered Grecian. 
We may say that during Goethe’s antigue period the Germans did 
not only not take to his work, they failed to understand it. His 
work of the antique period was largely esoteric and appreciated 
only by the cultured élite. 

And what a pandemonium of reaction into longing and form- 
lessness followed upon Goethe and Schiller in the Romantic 
School. This was every particle German: its universal ideals, its 
Phantastik, its formlessness and unfinishedness, the fragmentari- 
ness of all its larger works. 

The Entwicklungsfahigkeit (ability to change) of the German 
leads to an everchanging culture (or cultures) and away from a set 
national tradition as we find this in most other countries. This 
ability to change is the result partly, also, of the inexhausted 
vitality of the Germans, who have never enjoyed luxury except to 
some extent for a generation before the World War. This ability to 
persist and to change is attested over and over again after the 
greatest cataclysms. After the crusades, which depleted Germany 
more than any other country, she came back and reclaimed the 
northeast of her realm which she had evacuated in the migration 
period and which in the meantime had been populated by Slavs. 
Again after the devastating Thirty Years War she came back 
within about one hundred years with the greatest period in her 
cultural history, while after the Napoleonic Wars her rejuvenation 
was the wonder of the world. Even after the World War, while 
she was being bled white, she has produced perhaps the most 
brilliant contemporary galaxy of men in Spengler, Keyserling, 
Tréltsch, Rathenau, and Einstein. 

Also in the economic realm Germany has shown considerable 
ability to change. State socialism as Germany has practised it for 
half a century is typically German and includes state, city, and 
communal ownership and operation, or control, of land, forest, 
mines, railroads, telegraphs, all public utilities, besides markets of 
many kinds, theaters, movies, dairies, and housing and settlement 
schemes on a large scale. 
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However backward Germany has been politically, in economic 
matters she has done more for the common man than any other 
country. The reasons for this fall under three heads: first, there is a 
humanitarian undercurrent in German public life, which may 
never be found again since capitalism has gripped the country; 
second, the pressure of population on the means of subsistence has 
been so great that unless people were to be driven to despair and 
starvation, the state had to step in to guarantee certain minimum 
essentials; third, Germany has an advantage in working such social 
schemes in that the German makes an almost ideal public official. 
This again is due to his educational system which early singles out 
and classifies the various degrees and kinds of ability and so gets 
most people into positions appropriate to their abilities, and also 
gets everyone to aim early at his appropriate place in society on 
the basis of his abilities. The official, then, from the lowest to the 
highest, tends to be satisfied with his work. Indeed, as is well 
known, the German gets an immense amount of satisfaction out of 
his job in various, sometimes amusing, ways. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the American educa- 
tional system has done about the opposite. Here all the children, 
as far as they are able to do so, go to the same kinds of schools, all 
are told that they can move up to the highest positions, and are 
told that they are to be the leaders, which of course is impossible 
and subversive and unrealistic. 

We come now to our question as to the future of the Germans. 
Germany sees little value in political liberty but a great deal in 
economic security. This we may ascribe to his lack of political 
genius and to his age-old battle for whatever economic security is 
possible in his poor environment. 

The Russian experiment has not allured him. It may eventu- 
ally prove to be the best plan to insure economic security for the 
common man, but the German is afraid to take the plunge into 
nationalization and state-planning. But for three factors it is not at 
all impossible that Germany would have taken this step early 
in the revolution: first, the Social Democratic party had the 
bourgeois view of life, and was not class-conscious as is the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party in England, for instance; second, capitalism 
has too firm a grip, whereas it had none on Russia; third, the 
pressure and threats of the victors made it too much of a risk. 
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Discussion of nationalization and state-planning (Planwirt- 
schaft) was not only full and free during the early years of the 
Republic, even as great an industrialist as Walter Rathenau advo- 
cating it, but nationalization was written into the constitution. 
Under the exigencies of the times and the slow overriding of all 
such schemes through wage-cutting, etc., by capitalism, nothing 
finally came of it, except the Economic Parliament—which is still 
in existence but which probably will never do anything for social- 
ization unless an entirely new governmental set-up, or up-set, 
comes about. 

Why did the German Revolution prove abortive? It must be 
laid to the terrific pressure of the victors immediately after the 
War and the insistence on reparations later. We may point to the 
Russian revolution as successful in about the same period, but 
here there was no threat from the outside. The remoteness of 
Russia from the capitalistic countries prevented effective military 
action against her and hence also the collection of debts. The 
Spanish Revolution had no effective capitalistic system to con- 
tend with. Foreign capitalism was not, up to very recently, vitally 
enough interested to oppose the efforts of the revolutionaries. 

The solid achievement of social legislation in Germany was the 
work of Bismarck, pushed, to be sure, by Social Democracy. Only 
unemployment insurance has been added by the Republic. Be- 
yond this Germany has in recent times nothing in the way of prac- 
tical social economic institutions to her credit. Bankrupted now by 
the drain of reparations and losses through the War, the loss of 
15 per cent of her best land, all of her overseas financial and trad- 
ing institutions, her merchant marine, and her colonies—we can 
expect little or nothing from her in the economic realm, no matter 
which parties gain power. 

Barter schemes which are being tried in a small way are en- 
tirely insignificant in a highly industrialized nation which cannot 
even in its best years feed over three-fourths of its people. The 
bulk of raw materials, iron especially, has, since the Treaty of 
Versailles, to be imported. How shall she pay for them unless by 
creating foreign markets, which is practically impossible, barter 
with Russia being greatly impeded by the Polish corridor. 

It looks as though nothing in the German character is strong 
enough to overcome these conditions. All the great new German 
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inventions: wind-power on a large scale, oils from shale, nitrates 
from the air, etc., will not feed the people unless the products can 
be traded for food. There is, as persons standing near the best 
sources of information in Germany have assured the writer, noth- 
ing for it but to see a considerable percentage of the people left to 
undernourishment and starvation. This will mean not a submerged 
“tenth” as in England but something worse. The rest may be able, 
because of the tough national will, hard working qualities, and ex- 
tremely frugal habits, to hang on until fascism, which is now 
coming in, has either made possible a living for all, or what is more 
likely—since fascism is probably merely the last phase of capital- 
ism—until a new régime comes in which will distribute the national 
income so that all can live, and none may live in luxury, as a very 
small class at the financial top is now doing. 

How shall we evaluate the present tendency to fascism in Ger- 
many? Is it self-defense in a desperate situation, or the solution of 
the Right who feel their power slipping, or a phase of a world-move- 
ment in the same direction, or all three? To come to any realistic 
conclusion we must realize that the German Republic achieved 
nothing for amelioration of national disaster as long as the killing 
drain of reparations went on, and that it allowed this drain to go on 
after all resources were exhausted; that for years the Republic was 
exposed to humiliation in international conferences, that she suf- 
fered a partial loss of sovereignty for years and even today has 
no control of her rivers and harbors, that she became completely 
disarmed and is without a tank, a cannon, or an airplane, while her 
neighbors, including the entire open eastern border which is armed 
and supplied with munitions by France, are armed in excess of 
1914; that it has been only the doubtful public opinion of the 
world and her own astuteness in negotiating the Locarno pacts 
which has kept her from being overrun; that in fact she was over- 
run by France’s Ruhr adventure in 1923 with the consequent cur- 
rency débacle and national impoverishment. The Republic under 
whose régime all of this transpired is naturally anathema. Second, 
we must realize that the tendency toward fascism is not German, 
but world-wide. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Miami University 























“To Enjoy’ and ‘Jouir de’ 


(Author’s summary.—The verb jouir de presents certain idiomatic difficulties 
which it is the aim of this article to analyze; this calls for an analysis of to enjoy, 
the difficulties of which are not always realized by the English speaker.) 


1. Finding equivalents in French for expressions containing to 
enjoy has taxed more than one teacher’s ingenuity. Here is a short 
discussion of the difficulties presented by these two verbs together 
with a few idiomatic translations in French. 

2. When ¢o enjoy means ‘to derive pleasure from,’ it may safely 
be translated by jouir de. Here are a few examples: I enjoyed his 
confusion ‘J’ai joui de sa honte.’ He enjoyed being wrong ‘II jouissait 
de son erreur.’ He was enjoying there a dangerous game ‘II jouissait 
la d’un dangereux plaisir.’ These examples were culled and adapted 
from those listed in Littré. One may observe that in every one of 
these examples the substantive object designates a state. 

3. To enjoy may also be rendered by jouir de when the substan- 
tive object designates a process (or activity) taken in an abstract 
sense. For instance one may say: J’ai joui de sa conversation. In 
that case the reference is not to a particular conversation, but to 
the conversational ability of the man. The former designates a finite 
activity, an event, the latter merely a capacity ever present in the 
agent. This distinction may be felt immediately if one compares 
the two following sentences: Celfe conversation est ennuyeuse and: 
Sa conversation est ennuyeuse. ‘Just as single words may possess 
concrete and abstract significations, so may sentences as well.” 
(Paul, H., Principles of the History of Language, Strong transl., 
1890, p. 117.) 

4. Note that the action indicated by the substantive may be 
viewed as abstract whether it emanates, so to speak, from a series 
of instances or from a single instance in the past. Sa conversation 
may refer to his behavior either as habitual or at a particular mo- 
ment. Just as he is charming may present two meanings, now and 
habitually, so sa conversation may denote a man’s conversational 
behavior either in a single instance (now) or in an indefinite series 
of instances (habitually). 

5. Besides these two meanings, such an expression as he 1s 
charming—or at least its French equivalent—may yield a third 
one in which it can be used to designate an event. It takes a little 
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additional context to conjure up this meaning: Nous nous étions 
quittés avec impression que tout était fini entre nous. Le lendemain, 
il vient nous voir, il est charmant, il fait tout pour nous faire oublier 
ce qui s’était passé la veille. This il est charmant is a ‘‘dramatic”’ 
or so-called ‘‘historical’”’ present; transposed in the past it would 
give il fut charmant, i.e. ‘he showed himself charming, he acted in 
a charming manner.’ The meaning is obviously actionai; the refer- 
ence is to an event. The sentence is a concrete one. This il est 
charmant (ce jour-ld) is on a par with cette conversation (que je viens 
d’avoir avec vous). This is where it is impossible to use jouir de 
with a substantive object. 

6. Then what shall we do when the substantive designates an 
event? One has to resort to idiomatic constructions. For instance: 
J’ ai trouvé cette conversation trés intéressante. Here one may very 
well perceive that while conversation has both an abstract and a 
concrete meaning in French, conférence has only the latter. Hence 
does a Frenchman register no lesser shock upon being told that 
‘on a joui de sa conférence’ than his interlocutor upon being told 
that such an expression is not French, no, not at all! 

7. If French objects to the use of jouwir de with a substantive 
object referring to an event, a fortiori it should object to its being 
used with a concrete object. Thus J enjoyed your book cannot be 
translated by J’ai joui de votre livre. Here again idiomatic turns 
must be found. But here also must we discriminate carefully. Let 
us take a case. A woman, thanking a neighbor for letting her use 
her piano, may very likely burst into such a phrase as: I enjoyed 
your piano, i.e. ‘the opportunity of using your piano.’ This cannot 
be translated by J’ai joui de votre piano. But a woman may very 
well be heard saying: Je jouis de mon piano, i.e. ‘my piano is 
usually a source of pleasure to me.’ Cf.: Quand on a de beaux 
meubles, il faut bien en jouir. We can even say: Il a joui des livres 
que je lui ai donnés. But the usual expression J enjoyed your book, 
i.e. ‘the opportunity of reading your book’ cannot be translated by 
J’ ai joui de votre livre. The reference is to such a perfected event as 
‘the reading of the book’ and, in French, puzzling as it may be to 
English students, one cannot thus enjoy a perfected event. One 
may only enjoy the state or condition emanating from the event. 

8. The following idiomatic equivalents of to enjoy are suggested 
as applying to this last case. I enjoyed your book ‘J’ai trouvé votre 
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livre trés intéressant.’ We enjoyed the party ‘Nous avons passé une 
soirée charmante.’ One enjoys looking at this picture ‘On a du 
plaisir 4 contempler ce tableau.’ J am enjoying England ‘Je me plais 
en Angleterre.’ On the whole trouver+adjective (or participle) 
might be indicated as the standard equivalent for to enjoy in this 
idiomatic use. 

9. Murray does not supply any examples of to enjoy used with 
a concrete object. One might suspect a colloquialism; if so, I am 
afraid there is nothing else to do but to accept it. This extensive 
use of fo enjoy represents, no doubt, a looser focus in speech. This 
verb is thus becoming a sort of universal tool, like to get. French 
has here the advantage of precision on its side. 

10. By derivation jouir de has in French the meaning of to have 
the use of, the possession of, the disposal of, something. This meaning 
is vastly more frequent than the first one. Thus one may jouir de la 
santé—de la paix,—d’un certain bonheur,—de certaines ressources,— 
de la gloire,—de la vie,—de la lumiére du jour,—de l’amitié de quel- 
qu’un,—d’un droit,—d’un privilége,—de certains avantages,—d’une 
faculté,—de l’estime publique. This meaning is not always easy to 
distinguish from that of jouwir de with an activity or process as in 
jouir de la conversation de quelqu’un. It is licit with inanimate 
as well as animate objects: La réputation méritée dont jouit cet 
ouvrage. The substantive object is frequently modified by an 
adjective. 

11. This is the meaning first listed in the Dictionnaire de 
l Académie (1694). ‘Avoir l’usage, la possession actuelle de quelque 
chose, & en tirer les fruits, les émoluments, etc.’ It corresponds to 
meaning 4 as given in Murray (New Oxford Dictionary), whom I 
quote: “In a weaker sense: To have the use of, benefit of, have for 
one’s lot (something which affords pleasure, or is of the nature of 
an advantage).” 

12. Jouir is sometimes found used absolutely. This, however, is 
fairly rhetorical and literary. Cependant jouissons; l’dge nous y 
convie. Avant de la quitter, il vaut user la vie. (Chénier, Elégie xxv; 
Littré). Jouissons may here be rendered by let us enjoy ourselves, 
but the tone is not the same as in I enjoyed myself at the sea-shore. 
The very expression jouir de soi-méme is also found: On s’imagine 
jouir de soi-méme et de ses désirs. (Bossuet, Oraison funébre d’ Anne 
de Gonzague; Littré). Even the authority of Bossuet should not be- 
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tray the unwary in considering such an expression as every-day 
French. 

13. Littré gives the following example: Nous jouirons de lui 
pendant son séjour a la campagne. This is the meaning of ‘We are 
enjoying him while he is with us.’ (cf. Dictionnaire de l’ Académie). 
The average English speaker in his French is cautioned against 
using too freely jouir de with a substantive designating a person. 

14. To enjoy may also be used in English in an absolute sense 
which is difficult to render in French: Jt is appointed for all men to 
enjoy, but for few to achieve. (Ruskin, Murray.) ‘‘ Nous sommes tous 
appelés 4 jouir des choses qu’il n’appartient qu’ a de rares élus de 
créer.”’ 

15. The use of jouir de has travelled so far from the primary 
meaning ‘to derive pleasure from’ that one may say: // jouit d’une 
mauvaise réputation. Littré condemns this turn. The same is pos- 
sible in English; Murray says ‘“‘used catachr[estically]. Cf. La 
marmite pensa éclater ‘The kettle almost blew up.’ 

16. Outside of a few difficult cases, it can safely be pointed out 
to a class that to enjoy cannot be translated by jouir de when the 
substantive object of the verb designates an event or happening. 
This will enable the student to avoid such iniquities as: J’ai joui 
de votre conférence. 

17. This question is difficult, but language never was easy. 
Being a native speaker of French the author has used the intro- 
spective method; as a student of syntax, he fully realizes the pre- 
cariousness of such a method. The problem has only been sketched; 
it remains open for discussion. 

PauL-Louis Faye 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 

















Ten Years of Undergraduate Study Abroad 


(Author’s summary.—After ten years of the functioning of plans for Undergraduate 
Study Abroad, it has been possible to gather some statistics of alumni distribution, 
and some thoughtful judgments of older alumni concerning the value of this experi- 
ence. The former reveal certain trends; the latter bring into high relief certain ‘‘in- 
estimable” values; and the two combined suggest an outstanding contribution of 
the “Junior Year Plan” to the field of language teaching.) 


ITHIN the past year, certain statistics and judgments con- 

cerning the ten years of Undergraduate Study Abroad have 
been gathered. Up to this time, many articles have been written to 
explain, to praise, or to challenge these foreign-study groups.' It 
would now seem possible to open a discussion based on alumni 
statistics as well as on the more mature judgments of former 
foreign-study group members who view their experience in the 
perspective of after years. 

Returns show some surprising results. One might naturally 
believe that a year of specialized study incorporated in under- 
graduate courses would tend to limit the range of choice of life- 
work. Yet it will be seen that the versatility of choice among 
“Junior Year’ alumni not teaching is considerably higher than that 
of a comparable non-teaching college group not necessarily having 
had undergraduate foreign study. 

Major classifications of activity are shown in the following 
table of returns from a representative cross-section of the several 
hundred “Junior Year” alumni and alumnae now out of college. 


Delaware Groups Smith Groups 


through through 
Classes of 1932 Class of 1930 
% % 
Teaching 42 27 
Graduate Work 20 7 
Various Careers 36 64 
Unwillingly Unemployed 2 2 
Totals 100 100 


In the interest of accuracy it should be stated that the two 
categories of ““Graduate Work” and “Teaching” overlap some- 
what. 


1 “A Bibliography of Undergraduate Foreign Study” is to be found in Bulletin 
of the University of Delaware, vol. xxvt, no. 6, Nov., 1931. 
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The details of distribution within the groups may next be pre- 
sented briefly. Herein appears the above-mentioned versatility of 
interests, both in the teaching and in the non-teaching divisions. 

One member of an early foreign-study group has now completed 
a Ph.D. in Romance Languages at Harvard and is assistant pro- 
fessor in a well-known university. Another (who is blind) obtained 
his Ph.D. while teaching part-time in a school for the blind. Other 
types of teaching positions held by “‘Junior Year” alumni and 
alumnae, are professor of English, instructor in a university in 
Porto Rico, critic teacher in a training-school, teacher of Creative 
Child Art. Many, of course, are in high schools and private schools 
as language teachers, and some do tutoring. One former member of 
a Delaware group became, directly upon graduation, an instructor 
in French at Harvard, and thus acquired the distinction of being 
“the youngest Harvard instructor since 1873.”’ 

Among eighty Delaware-group alumni not teaching, there are 
more than thirty types of occupation represented; and among one 
hundred and forty-four former members of Smith groups, twenty- 
three different occupations. In a comparable group of twelve 
hundred non-teaching college graduates chosen at random with- 
out thought of Undergraduate Study Abroad, one finds only about 
eighty different types of work. That is, the versatility of choice is 
numerically about two to three times greater in the Foreign Study 
Alumni groups than in the ordinary college group. The following 
list gives an approximation of the fields covered: theatricals, 
foreign service, the ministry, lecturing, foreign and domestic bank- 
ing, manufacturing, salesmanship, law, employment work, ad- 
vertising, newspaper work, life insurance, home-making. 

The geographical distribution is not less surprisingly widespread 
than the occupational. It might be supposed that most of these 
people would come from states along the eastern seaboard, and 
that they would be found there after college as well. But the figures 
for the above-mentioned Delaware foreign-study group alumni and 
alumnae showing the places where they are working, or living, on 
June 1, 1933 are as follows: 


Distributed over the United States in very small groups 57.5% 
Along the eastern seaboard 42.5% 


Note: The foca centers in the east are as follows: New York City—14%; Phil- 
adelphia—12%; Boston—8.5%; Delaware—8%. Total 42.5%. 
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The size of the majority in the category of wide scatteration 
may be even larger for these people after another ten years, when 
graduate work in centers of learning is over. An indication of this 
probability would naturally be sought in a comparison of reports 
from students in the first group (1923-24) and those in the seventh 
or eighth. Unfortunately the disparity in numbers between the 
two groups is so great that no statement is possible. It can, how- 
ever, be observed that by June, 1933, the members of the first 
group were scattered one by one through various regions. The fol- 
lowing represent the types of locality of the several hundred 
alumni and alumnae now out in the world: Seattle, Washington; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Lima, Ohio; Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Connersville, Indiana; New Bedford, Massachusetts; St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Paris, France. 

Besides these numerical statistics, there have been obtained 
within the past year statements from alumni of considerable ma- 
turity concerning the larger values of their foreign experience. 
Their time of youthful exuberance is past. Strong and thoughtful 
statements came freely from them, and show to what degree pro- 
found appreciation of the work has replaced early enthusiasm. 
Their comments may perhaps be classified in three groups: 


1. Those who express great gratitude for the mental maturity 
gained. 

2. Those who simply “‘wouldn’t trade one year in Paris for 
four years in any American institution.” 

3. Those who find growing within themselves a more and more 
general appreciation of the all-around widening, deepening, and 
vivifying of many personal powers and interests by this experience. 


Since the last constitute the large majority of writers, there 
are innumerable forceful quotations that could be made. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples: 


A former student from the Middle West writes: “Immeasur- 
able benefits—one cannot have such an experience without having 
his whole outlook consequently widened.’’ One who is now a col- 
lege instructor said, “‘Inestimable value—I mean that literally— 
a veritable intellectual awakening.” The words of a New Englander 
were: “T can’t even begin to estimate its value—in every way it 
has been the greatest experience in cultural education for me.” 
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And one more quotation may be given that sums up the burden 
of them all: ‘‘an intensifying and widening of general interests— 
processes which have continued since’’ (author’s italics). 

These typical judgments by alumni from all over the country 
remove any necessity for comment on the general value of this 
undergraduate year for future work and life in the world. But the 
character of the special service rendered (perhaps unwittingly) to 
the teaching field by thus equipping so many who are to teach may 
bear further analysis. 

The alumni statements seem to hold the answer to a funda- 
mental teaching need that was well stated by Dr. Geddes of Bos- 
ton University in a recent address before a meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French. Dr. Geddes said in substance: 
An instructor must possess within himself a motivation greater 
than the mere imparting of skills, knowledge, or even understand- 
ing. A greater source of interest must enrich his daily work and 
lift it from routine, as for example, poetry enriched Longfellow’s 
capacity for modern language teaching, or as Spanish literature did 
Professor Ticknor’s work in the language field. In brief, one must 
have an end greater than the means. 

These students who have gone abroad under the well-organized 
“‘Junicr Year Plan” show by the tenor of the above-quoted state- 
ments that this year provides remarkably favorable conditions for 
finding sooner or later that priceless intangible asset which may 
vivify work in the teaching field (or in any other field for that 
matter). 

The reasons for the invigorating nature of the experience and 
its fertilizing effect on the intellect are not hard to find. Many will 
present themselves readily to the reader, but there are two which 
are becoming every year more and more important in the eyes of 
careful observers of this work. 

In the first place, the plan for undergraduate study abroad, as 
begun by the late Professor Kirkbride of the University of Dela- 
ware, provides for the close supervision of the American group by 
an American administration especially able to interpret phe- 
nomena during the transition stage. The student loses no time nor 
effort in blind paths, too sharp adjustments, or the aggravation of 
unfamiliar details. All his energy goes into the reasoned joy of 
broadening interests and deepening understanding. In this, as in 
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plant-culture, the complete pruning of side-shoots makes the 
central stem many times stronger than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

Yet even this unusual concentration of energy would not pro- 
duce the powerful results we have noted without the second factor, 
namely, the psychological timeliness. The student goes abroad at 
a time when he has a certain degree of maturity, but is yet capable 
of receiving the keen, thrilling impressions of youth. For some, 
this capacity of reception may endure through life, but for many 
it does not. Just at this time experiences come vividly and pictures 
are indelible. Life is so organized that these powerful imprints have 
every chance to be happy ones. Taken earlier, they would have 
lacked cerebral reinforcement. It is sometimes said, “‘The earlier, 
the better’; but as a matter of fact, adolescence or mere child- 
hood often loses the moving action of a drama in its distracting 
details. Taken later, the experiences would fail of their pungency, 
weakened perhaps by the tribulations of travel or the sense of up- 
rooting. The moment chosen is right psychologically as well as 
practically for a profound and enduring stimulation, which to- 
gether with an amassing of knowledge and memories may touch 
off, then or later, a response to some current that will electrify the 
whole mass. Or, one may say, to the revelation of a larger picture 
into which all details fit, and in which they shall live. Or, indeed, 
to the will to find one—which is perhaps the same thing in the end. 

Strong, favorable evidence that some such glimpsing of a 
“larger end” goes on has already been found in the remarks quoted 
above. 

Here then may be the great service that Undergraduate Study 
Abroad is rendering the teaching field. It is not necessary that 
many giants should arise from this group, but only that a some- 
what stronger general increase should occur in the number of 
teachers who have had this experience. Perhaps indeed the latter 
is better for the country, but any discussion of this question would 
be outside the scope of this article. 

This first group of statistics can only show that there are in- 
teresting and somewhat surprising trends of distribution in occupa- 
tion as well as in geographical position. The judgments of older 
alumni who have been for some time at work in the world em- 
phasize strongly the “inestimable” value of their year’s experience. 
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The two sets of data taken together suggest that the students who 
enter upon teaching have outstanding equipment for meeting that 
fundamental need of the field, i.e., possession of, and by, vital cur- 


rents of interest. 
RoXxANA HOLDEN 


Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 

















The Basic French Vocabulary and Its Use' 


OST of my readers have heard all about how various kinds 
of vocabulary lists are made up, called “minimum,” “se- 
lected,” “‘standard,” “basic,’’ and other trade names. Moreover, I 
shall assume that you have read the description of the labors of the 
committee, originally sponsored by this body, which prepared ‘‘A 
Basic French Vocabulary,” first published in the January, 1934, 
issue of the Modern Language Journal and later reprinted under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers as No. 2 of the Modern Language Journal Supplementary 
Series. If all of you have read also the article in the April, 1934, 
issue of the Modern Language Journal, by Professor B. Q. Morgan, 
entitled ‘Derivatives in the New Basic French Vocabulary,” you 
will understand more fully the remarks I am about to make. 

These remarks are not so much an answer to the excellent 
constructive criticisms and pertinent queries of Professor Morgan 
as they are a clarification of the principles on which the list was 
based and of the purposes to which it may be put. Professor Mor- 
gan has done us the honor to make the list the subject of an ad- 
dress before a conference of language teachers in Iowa, and later 
to put his remarks into print. In addition to this source, the com- 
mittee has had numerous letters from prominent teachers of 
French all over the United States. Some of these have been com- 
plimentary; most of them have made pertinent comments; all of 
them have been constructive and encouraging. 

Some of the questions and adverse criticisms are due to mis- 
conceptions of the list, due in turn probably to failure to read 
carefully the statement of the principles of selection on page 240 
of the original article (page 5 of the reprint). If I may be per- 
mitted to summarize those principles, they may serve as the point 
of departure for the discussion to follow: 


1. The list, in its present form, is made for authors and teach- 
ers, not for students. 

2. The length and scope of the list is based on the probable 
needs of learners: which means that those basic objectives of the 


1 Read before the French Section of the A.M.L.T.C.W. & S. at Chicago, 
April 27, 1934. 
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two-year course which involve vocabulary (both passive and 
active) should be covered by this list. The extent to which this 
means two years of high school or two years of college remains to 
be determined. 

3. The list has attempted to take into account on the part of the 
student the “burden of learning” of his needed vocabulary. In so 
doing the terms “new vocabulary unit,” “cognate,” and ‘“‘usage”’ 
have been used. 

4. The réle of grammatical inflections and of idioms has been 
considered from the point of view of the effect on the recogniza- 
bility of units of expression and the consequent vocabulary burden. 

5. It has been assumed that no vocabulary items (be they 
words, idioms, or grammatical inflections) will be met by the 
student in abstraction, apart from meaningful context. It is as- 
sumed, therefore, that learning begins with an actual language ex- 
perience, the comprehension of a meaningful text, and that no pre- 
liminary study of words or of grammar is necessary to predicate 
this experience; that the réle of grammar is either that of a new 
vocabulary unit or the ‘‘usage”’ of one already learned. 

What, now, are the needs of the learner? In discussing that 
question we may dispose of the author and teacher, for their needs 
are to provide for the needs of the learner. The first need of the 
learner is a passive vocabulary for reading, and it is self-evident 
that the best sources of this are in the frequency counts made 
from random samplings of actual literature. The assumption by 
the committee which recently revised the C.E.E.B. requirements 
that a reasonably adequate number of vocabulary items for the 
two-year course lies between 2000-3000, has certain corroboration 
in the experiences of the workers with word-lists in English and in 
German. In the work of West and others in English vocabulary 
and of Morgan, Purin, Hagboldt, and others in German, all but a 
small fraction of vocabulary needs have been satisfied within the 
most frequent 2000 words. 

The nearest evidence that this is also true in French is the study 
by Margaret Emery entitled “The Composition and Amount of 
a Minimum Vocabulary for Reading Ungraded French Texts” and 
that of J. D. Haygood, ‘‘A Minimum Essential French Reading 
Vocabulary,” both of which Coleman has briefed in his Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-32. All told, 
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fifteen different readers were analyzed, from Sans Famille and Le 
Voyage de M. Perrichon, to Pécheur d’Islande and Les Oberlé, com- 
mon first- and second-year texts. Sample pages were counted and 
the vocabulary checked against Vander Beke. In both studies 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the running words were found among the 
first 69 items, 80 to 87 per cent among the first 1000 items, and 
87 to 93 per cent among the first 2000 items. The conclusion was 
reached that of the vocabulary of all but unusual reading texts, 
85 to 90 per cent of the words would be found within the most fre- 
quent 2000 words in French.? 

Professor Morgan says that ‘‘words are raw material; idioms 
are partly processed.” So far as these studies by Emery and Hay- 
good were based on the Vander Beke list, it must be assumed that 
the component parts of idioms were treated ‘“‘in the raw” rather 
than integrally as idioms. If Morgan’s statement is right, we are 
justified in treating most idioms as “‘usages”’ of basic words. More- 
over, these studies take no account of cognates, a category which 
makes up a considerable part of the most frequent 2000 words. If a 
word occurred in the text analyzed, it was sought in the Vander 
Beke frequency list and tallied as such. In other words, if analysis 
shows that 92 per cent of the different words used in “La Mare au 
Diable’’ all fall within the first 2000 words of Vander Beke, it is to 
be further pointed out that roughly one-fourth of these are recog- 
nizable cognates and that roughly one-third of the remainder are 
usages of the other two-thirds. Moreover, since there is evidence 
that there is a higher proportion of cognates among the words of 
lower frequency, one may assume that nearly one-third of the 
words beyond the first 2000 are cognates. 

If a cognate may be considered a “gift” word, not so may we 
treat inflections. Undoubtedly in the study mentioned, vont, irat, 
aille, etc., were all ascribed to aller, in spite of the fact that they are 
all ‘‘new”’ items from the point of view of vocabulary burden. This 
type of word-counting, in a sense, could be called pedagogical 
“chiseling”’ or “‘gate-crashing,” in that as many as two to a dozen 
individuals try to get in on one ticket. 

Obviously, a word-list which is trying to take account of 
vocabulary burden cannot ignore the false word count caused by 


* Prof. Coleman spoke from the floor of a similar study for Spanish, with 
much the same results. 
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inflections. Professor Morgan has said, “‘A word-list cannot teach 
grammar.” If by that he means that a word-list can teach deriva- 
tives, it seems obvious that concealed inflections are the opposite 
of derivatives. The word-list itself attempts to teach nothing; but 
the materials for teaching, both the easily recognized derivatives, 
compounds, and cognates, as well as the new burden-words of non- 
recognizable inflections, must occur in the list according to the 
evidence of frequency of need, these to be processed by the author 
and teacher. Any grammatical phenomenon that plays the rdle of 
vocabulary burden, belongs in a vocabulary list for the use of all 
those who no longer cling to the traditional conception that gram- 
mar must be studied before language. 

When it comes to counting vocabulary items, all sorts of diffi- 
culties are encountered. When the first selections of the Basic 
Vocabulary committee were combined and the idioms incorporated 
into the whole, more than one hundred duplications between the 
Vander Beke words and the Cheydleur idioms were encountered, 
just among the three thousand-odd items of the preliminary list. 
In the first place, what are idioms? Are compound conjunctions, 
compound prepositions, and reflexive verbs words or idioms? 
Professor Morgan would have a separate list for idioms, in spite 
of his belief in derivatives and of evidence that an idiom is a 
“usage”’ or a species of derivative of words. A separate list would 
only deceive us and not correct the duplication. Consequently the 
committee determined upon a single alphabetical list so that at 
least the ‘“‘processed”’ idioms appear in close association with the 
“raw’’ base, to be handled as the author or worker may think best. 

In the single list, other duplications occurred. In the Vander 
Beke list occur dozens of adverbs, often just following the parent 
adjective. All of these were deleted from the Basic Vocabulary 
when the formation of the adverb would cause no change in form 
or meaning of the adjective. Any phonetic change in adverb 
formation was shown in parentheses after the adjective and not as 
a separate item; such are complet (complétement), heureux (heureuse- 
ment), etc. Many others were retained in adverb form because the 
meaning is not the same as the adjective: such are, autrement, joli- 
ment, etc. Such words, far from being derivatives, are harder than 
brand-new words, because at first sight a wrong meaning may be 
assumed which has to be unlearned. 
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A similar problem was met in verbs—reflexives and com- 
pounds. If the reflexive of a verb is its most common usage, it was 
listed reflexive; if not, a simple listing sufficed. In some cases both 
forms were retained, because the reflexive verb changes its mean- 
ing: such are amuser and s’amuser; tenir and se tenir, etc. It is pos- 
sible that the committee was over-careful in retaining adresser and 
s’adresser, but such a difference of opinion may be solved by the 
author who uses the list. 

Compounds with evident prefixes such as re-fermer were shown 
in parentheses after the parent verb, but cases where the prefix 
has become an integral part of the verb and has taken on changed 
meaning were left as items in their own right; such are revenir, 
remettre, reprendre, etc. 

Professor Morgan did not understand that only irregular verb- 
form patterns were given as new items and similar irregularities of 
other verbs referred to the key verb. For example, paru, parut were 
given as the pattern of irregularity for verbs like paraitre, then 
apparaitre was italicized to show a compound of the parent verb, 
connaitre was marked “like paraitre,”’ etc. That the past participle 
of croitre has a circumflex over the #, does not justify it being a new 
item to one who believes in the principles of derivatives and 
recognizability. In like manner Morgan did not see that only a 
few numbers were necessary in the number list to show the pat- 
tern of formation (deux-iéme, vingt-aine, vingt et un, etc.). All of 
this was done because the committee really was working on the 
principle of derivatives. As to the need of showing phonetic change 
in forms like dizaine, cinquiéme, neuvieme, etc., undoubtedly all 
teachers of French will be in sympathy. 

Professor Morgan asks why we list baiser (n. & v.) as one item, 
but pouvoir (v.) and pouvoir (n.) as two items. The reason is exactly 
that of the semantic unit for which he makes a plea. It is easy fora 
student to know the verb “to kiss’ if he knows the noun “‘kiss’’ 
but it is quite different to know the noun “power” from the verb 
“‘can; to be able.” 

Many similar cases occur, and no one can be sure of the right 
solution. The Vander Beke list tried to observe some semantic 
differences such as “‘voler’’ to fly, (2c); voler ‘to steal,”’ (2a); aussi 
“also”? (1a); “therefore” (1c); ‘fas’? (3c). But dozens of other 
semantics were ignored: think of défendre, encore, front, garder, 
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marche, to mention at random only a few words of widely divergent 
meanings. Shall we list as separate words all of the many meanings 
of the prepositions @ and de? Undoubtedly some extensive study of 
semantics is needed but at present a word-list for authors and 
teachers cannot solve the problem. 

The Basic Vocabulary treats these words of many meanings as 
single items and lists the frequency rating of each usage as given 
by Vander Beke. The committee made other combinations of 
words and idioms on the principle of semantics, but it had to be 
arbitrary and subjective and that work probably needs thorough 
examination and revision by any person who wants to count exactly 
the number of items in his text. Such a person must decide ques- 
tions like this: the word besoin occurs in Vander Beke with a /a 
frequency; avoir besoin is a Ja idiom in Cheydleur. Would you not 
guess that the Vander Beke item got its frequency in use with avoir 
but was counted as two items rather than /e besoin in separate use? 
If it is a mistake to include in the list besoin in both uses, that 
is another problem to be solved by the author who uses the list. 

A similar matter is the whole question of compounds and word 
families. Just because aprés-midi and bonjour are compounds 
of distinct elements, does it follow that the pupil must meet the 
parts separately before he meets the compound? Even though it 
might prove better to build up compounds in German, does it fol- 
low that we should do soin French? There may be advantages in 
learning the larger item first and in later becoming aware of its 
parts. Often a long word can be learned more easily than a short 
one. 

Who shall say whether a pupil should learn travail from travail- 
ler or whether he should learn ¢ravailler from travail? He must know 
how to go in both directions, and in many other directions as well, 
if a thorough grasp of the effect of suffix and prefix, compound and 
analysis be afforded him constantly in his learning stage. Is this the 
task of the word-list, however, or is it that of the author and 
teacher? The best solution, at least to the committee, was to fol- 
low the basis of need and to leave the sequence of teaching, from 
“new” item to “usage,’”’ to the author and to the nature of his 
text. 

One more question proposed by Morgan remains to be con- 
sidered. Admitting that a cognate is a “gift” word and a usage a 
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“plus” word but not of “new” burden, we must decide what is a 
cognate. Is it a word known at sight or at hearing? Must it be 
known as a single word or in context? Is a cognate to the teacher 
necessarily one to the pupil? If the cognate principle be one of 
recognizability to the point of comprehension in the activity involved, 
a cognate may be a changeable thing. Qualité is a good “‘eye” cog- 
nate in French and not quite so good to the “‘ear.’”’ On the contrary 
the Spanish equivalent calidad is better to the “ear’’ than to the 
“eye’’ and in neither is it as good a cognate as the French word. 
Moreover, it is worthless as a cognate unless the learner knows the 
basis of recognition, the English word ‘“‘quality.”’ It follows that 
cognates have their best usage in the activity where recognizability 
is closest. For all Romance languages this is certain to be visual 
(there may be a higher proportion of “ear” cognates in German; 
the problem would have to be analyzed). Exponents of the oral 
approach, ‘‘the ear before the eye,’’ must make up their minds to 
a lower proportion of recognizable cognates, if they really play fair 
with themselves and do not have the lesson studied visually at 
home first by the pupil. 

Professor Morgan has suggested that the cognate list be brought 
to a college level of understanding. We must at once ask, ‘‘Who 
knows what that is?”’ About one-fourth of the items in the ‘‘Basic 
Vocabulary” have been voted good cognates by the combined 
judgments of the committee. Their only authority is the con- 
sensus of opinion of five teachers of long and varied experience. Of 
all the cognates so judged only those were retained in the list which 
stood test as known English words according to the Dale Vocabu- 
lary researches. The highest level of understanding for which data 
were available is the eighth grade. It might be possible to experi- 
ment into the college levels, or to estimate college progress in 
cognate-guessing, but inasmuch as the reading of eighth graders 
is nowadays not far from the adult stage, it seemed sufficient to 
stop the list there. Louis Limper’s doctoral dissertation entitled 
“Student Knowledge of Some French-English Cognates”’ (briefed 
in Coleman’s Bibliography) offers some cautions in cognate recog- 
nition. His cognates were tested in lists out of context and he found 
short words harder to identify than long ones; others were “‘half- 
cognates,”’ being recognized in only one semantic variant. Limper 
may have some evidence of progress in recognition ability, since he 
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tested students of ninth and eleventh grades and college freshmen, 
but quite likely the differences are small. 

We are treating only an average situation anyway. Many pupils 
will require some of these cognates to be taught just like “ 
items; other pupils will infer many words not in the list at all. Once 
more the author and teacher must be the judge. From observation 
of several recent books, authors are most likely to err on the 
optimistic side, and so the committee’s caution may be a real ad- 


” 
y 


new 


vantage. 

The statement in the committee’s report reading “‘the French 
vocabulary suggested as basic for the two-year course in American 
schools” will be taken by most people to mean the high school. I 
do not know what each member of the committee thinks. If this 
list contains as much as 90 per cent of the vocabulary to be met in 
the usual French reading and enough stems and foundations to de- 
rive another 7 or 8 per cent therefrom, it may well be considered 
the basic list for four years of high school or two years of college. 
That fact remains to be tested. 

Just for curiosity I took ten successive words in the “Basic 
Vocabulary” beginning with abaisser and ending with absence, and 
with my trusty Larousse at hand I listed thirty-eight words that 
appear therein, but not in the Basic Vocabulary, that should be 
known if the basic ten are known and if a systematic study has been 
made of word endings. This is a small sampling and idioms are not 
counted, but it seems a fair guess that this so-called “‘basic”’ list, 
even though it could be condensed much further to a real list of 
basic stems, is also capable of expansion to four or five times its 
present size. For example, there are, I think, nearly eighty com- 
pounds of the verb porter with nouns, ranging from porte-affiches to 
porte-voix, all of which might be inferred from porter if the nouns 
were known. Not one of these eighty items is in our list. 

Most of this discussion has had to do with passive vocabulary. 
Unfortunately we have had to assume so far that the most frequent 
reading words are in the main the most frequent speaking words. I 
say ‘‘unfortunately”’ because as yet we do not have actual scien- 
tific data for the French language. We had some really good evi- 
dence from the situation in English when Edgar Dale compared the 
Kindergarten List to the Thorndike Word List and found that pre- 
school children, who had never read a word, knew and used 7/0 
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of the first 1000 words of the Thorndike List. There is strong 
reason to believe that the same may be true of French and that 
perhaps the 1000 or even 500 words most needed to get along in 
speech are among the 2700 words and idioms of the ‘‘ Basic Vocabu- 
lary.” If authors find the list adequate to say things and to adapt 
the writings of others with the smallest possible proportion of 
special or specific words, it may become really a “‘basic”’ list. 

I had thought of testing out some samples of the list on the 
basis of the recent bulletin by E. Swenson and Michael West of 
Toronto entitled “On the Counting of New Words in Textbooks 
for Teaching Foreign Languages,’’ but space does not permit. Al- 
ready the Basic Vocabulary is in accord with the criteria for count- 
ing a reading vocabulary as proposed by Swenson and West, but it 
would be a tremendous task to submit each item to the proposed 
word-rating scales for values in speech; and after it were done, it 
would remain to be validated in some way. There is immediate 
need for experimentation on basic speech vocabularies. 

In conclusion, there are many things to be done yet with the 
“Basic French Vocabulary.” One of the suggestions received is 
to publish a list by frequency ratings, i.e., all the /a items, all the 
1b items, etc. Such a list was prepared in the original project but 
not printed for lack of space. Undoubtedly still further condensa- 
tion can take place without losing the data of frequency. Un- 
doubtedly gaps remain to be filled. After a definitive list is arrived 
at and adopted by some administrative or representative body, 
there may well be prepared student manuals and glossaries. With 
such a basic list and an acceptable glossary, the cost and size of 
future texts for use with or beyond the basic course may be cut 
appreciably, for they will need only to include variants in meaning 
and items not listed in the Basic French Vocabulary. To that end, 
I propose that we devote our best and most cooperative profes- 
sional efforts. 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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THE PRACTICAL ADMINISTRATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The following brief comments were provoked by “A Flexible 
Modern Language Course’’, by Professor J. Warshaw, of Univer- 
sity of Missouri (Modern Language Journal for April, 1934). While 
fully admitting the advantages of individual courses as advocated 
by Professor Warshaw, I still wish to point out a few of the disad- 
vantages that I have met during the past three years in administer- 
ing such a course. Many colleges, by the way, do have some such 
method for handling unusual problems. The system which appeals 
to me most is that followed at the University of Iowa, where every 
student has to do a certain amount in this manner, to fill any 
gaps; but the number of credits is limited, as it should be. 

Our students are seldom ready for such graduate methods. They 
still need class discussion and background for proper appreciation. 
At least my third- and fourth-year majors are inclined to deal with 
this work as with ‘‘outside reading.” We use the excellent Chicago 
Reading Report blanks as guiding questions, but even these are 
not answered with sufficient discrimination and perspicacity. 

Since Professor Warshaw says that this conference method will 
eliminate small sections of “three, four, or five’’ students, the 
argument that the student will have ‘‘more self-expression”’ seems 
to me rather out of place. In such tiny sections the student has all 
the opportunity he could want to voice his reactions. Professor 
Warshaw further advocates combining groups for conferences; in 
that case, where would the difference come in? And where the 
time-economy? 

My experience has been that the latter is apparent only on 
paper. The real amount of time spent by the teacher is multiplied 
many times. Necessity forced this method upon me. When one 
is supposed to develop majors on a teaching schedule of seven to 
twelve hours per semester, there is no other way out. Besides, I 
never wanted a student to miss a field he greatly desired. I have 
tried to give each what he wishes. Yet when I have had from nine 
to twelve enrolled, each one reading different works for reports, 
it has taxed my time to the utmost. Think of the preparation! 
No one can remember all this literature in detail permanently and 
every teacher should refresh his memory for each discussion. If 
students are given the same topics simultaneously or alternately, 
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temptation for undesirable ‘‘co-operation”’ is too great. Therefore I 
have made out an entirely different list for each. That would not 
necessarily be a drawback, provided there were a large library at 
one’s disposal; however, the same schools that call continuously for 
economy, will not have such a great supply of books either. If one 
wishes to meet individual interest as well as a unified, logically 
developed problem, period or topic, and also avoid all duplication, 
it becomes a “regular jig-saw puzzle.” 

Consequently ‘Individual German, Credit 1-2 hrs.; Time ar- 
ranged’? may appear well to the administration, but in reality 
it spells numerous weekly conferences and many times the prepa- 
ration a regular class course or two would demand. A student 
should not be allowed to register for more than four hours of this 
type of work (as at the University of Iowa), both for his own good 
and to ‘“‘save the teacher.” Otherwise his instructor’s assistance is 
likely to be inferior to that offered in a regular class and he may 
also acquire hazy, superficial study-habits. 


ANNEMARIE B. TyRE 


Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTERTAINMENTS 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


A study now in process has as its objective a published collec- 
tion of tried material for foreign-language assemblies, auditoriums, 
and other entertainment projects. It is believed that the hard- 
pressed teacher will welcome such a collection, in which good ex- 
amples of varied types of assembly programs will be instantly 
available. 

The occasion of this study is the revision of Galvin and Walker’s 
Assemblies for Junior and Senior High Schools, a standard work in 
this field. In order to make the new edition comprehensive, the 
publishers are adopting the rather unusual practice of extending a 
general invitation to teachers, in this country and abroad, to con- 
tribute. Authors of contributions, and their schools, will of course 
be duly credited. Those who furnish substantial contributions that 
are used will receive a printed copy of the results of the study for 
foreign languages. In addition, in consideration for such contribu- 
tions the publishers stand ready to lend their advisory service to 
authors in educational fields, and to make available their extensive 
up-to-date bibliographies. 

Concerning this project Dr. J. Carleton Bell, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the College of the City of New York, has written to 
Arthur Minton, one of those engaged in it: 
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Your proposed investigation of the extent to which modern foreign languages are 
being used in the schools of the country in presentations at assembly exercises, and 
in dramatic productions, interested me greatly. Anything that would facilitate this 
use of the foreign language would add greatly to the interest of the pupils, and a 
book that would embody materials for use on such occasions would be of great 
value to teachers. I with you all success in the study, and I should be glad to know 
the results when it is completed. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in 
the high schools of New York City, has commented as follows: 
I hope you will be able to secure abundant information about the assembly pro 
grams given by the modern language departments. There is a great deal of this 
done in the schools and it will be valuable to have as complete a picture as can 
be made of this activiry. 


If you have an entertainment program that you would like to 
give wider currency—such as especially successful plays, pageants 
dances, or music—your material will be received with interest. 
Manuscripts may be addressed to Lillian Duell, 42 Fire Island 
Avenue, Babylon, New York, or to the undersigned at 2 Grace 
Court, Brooklyn, New York. 


ARTHUR MINTON 
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EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 

This report is the first contribution to a regular department 
describing research and investigation in modern foreign language 
teaching recently completed or now in progress. The news will be 
collected by personal correspondence, by contributions sent in by 
workers, from professional journals similar to this, and possibly 
by post-card questionnaires. While assisted by a volunteer staff 
of colleagues who will initial their abstracts of published articles, 
the editor of this department invites personal correspondence with 
anyone who will report present research in this field. 

It is fitting that ‘his enterprise should be initiated with a re- 
view of a volume, the title of which heads this report. Experiments 
and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, compiled for the Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching by Algernon Coleman and 
published in September, 1934, by the University of Chicago Press 
(ix+367 pp.) “brings to an end the tasks that have occupied the 
committee since its organization.’’ Appointed in May, 1928, by 
the American Council on Education, the committee prepared for 
publication the eighteen volumes of reports of the “‘Study,”’ fol- 
lowed in 1933 by Coleman’s Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, 1927-1932, University of Chicago Press—re- 
viewed in M. L. J. February, 1933. 

After regretting that certain projects, such as advanced read- 
ing tests, aural comprehension tests, and syntax counts could not 
be completed, Robert Herndon Fife, chairman of the committee, 
closes his Foreword to the new volume with thanks to the late and 
the present presidents of the Carnegie Foundation for making the 
studies and reports possible. 

““A Survey of Tendencies, 1927-1933: Retrospect and Prospect” 
is the first report. Part I, ‘‘As Evidenced by Recent Studies,” from 
the pen of Professor Fife, complains of the lack of adequate analysis 
and appraisal of the published reports by American reviewers. 
He regrets that many attempts at appraisals centered on discussion 
of methods, and protests against the so-called “extensive reading 
program,” the sole responsibility for which has been—unjustly, 
Mr. Fife believes—ascribed to Coleman. While of undoubted value, 
“The net result of the interchanges was to stimulate further inter- 
est in the reading objective.” As evidence he cites the work of 
psychologists who are slowly getting interested in foreign language 
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learning procedures. He contrasts the writings on objectives of 
Germans, who seem to go directly for a broader social outlook, to 
those of Americans, who, hampered by the fact of the two-year 
course, tend to center on the reading objective, arousing the mis- 
giuings of those who feel that even limited study may be so directed 
to yield creditable oral-aural returns. 

In the field of curriculum he cites the graded, repetitive ap- 
proach of Michael West, based on the priority of reading skill 
within most necessary vocabulary of frequency lists, as opposed 
to that of West’s countryman, Harold E. Palmer, who has in the 
past twelve years been advising the Japanese to get a strong pho- 
netic start and to approach language abilities orally within a vocab- 
ulary of larger limits—not necessarily the most frequent—and 
without concern for studied repetition. A third Englishman, C. Kk. 
Ogden, is catching the attention of China with his rigorously lim- 
ited vocabulary of ‘Basic English.” 

The British are not alone in becoming vocabulary-conscious— 
as later studies in this review show—for committees of teachers 
of German, of French, and of Spanish are striving for lists ‘‘basic’’ 
for American school needs which will retain frequency data but 
allow for variations by semantics and derivation. Although gram- 
mar is still very prominent in the curriculum, recommendations 
against its domination have set workers to studying actual syn- 
tactical needs. Realia are taking a larger place in course materials, 
and the objective test is here to stay for more accurate placement 
and certification of achievements. More and more books are com- 
ing out grading reading materials at various vocabulary levels, 
and authors are producing textbook series after their conceptions 
of the new trends. Mr. Fife sees new hope that subject-matter 
instructors and educationists may soon find the best balance be- 
tween their products, compatible with the professional needs of the 
teachers-in-training, who must use those products in the com- 
petitive struggle for jobs. 

Part II, ‘“‘As Evidenced by Recent Textbooks,” by Mr. Cole- 
man, begins with two warnings to those who would judge trends 
by textbooks: that the claims of authors and publishers must be 
taken with the proverbial grain of salt, and that teachers persist 
in using texts in their own way regardless of the main aims of the 
authors. It would be difficult for the author of the famous fourteen 
points of student experiences not to judge beginners’ texts with 
one eye to the extent to which the points were reflected. With an 
expressed desire to be objective, the author could not resist the 
temptation here and there to break a lance with other knights- 
errant with whom he has previously had merry tilts. 

It was to be expected that in spite of the cry of ‘‘Wolf!”’ from 
those whose products had been having successful use—with the 
resultant pleasure of royalties—authors would prepare materials 
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for a new demand. The reviewer would class the books put out as 
(a) whole-heartedly based on the “direct-reading”’ principles of 
slow vocabulary gradation in large units of running words, with 
inductive recognition-grammar, adequate pronunciation, and some 
aural training accompanied by extensive parallel plateau readings; 
(b) wholly retaining previous procedures, be they “‘grammar’’or 
‘“‘direct-oral’”’; (c) mainly based on previous procedures with cer- 
tain concessions to the new trends to catch teachers a little left of 
center; and (d) clearly carrying water on both shoulders to woo 
both right and left, ready to play up certain features to one client 
but to exalt other features to the other, with the usual fate of 
centrists—that of suspicion from both wings. Another clue to the 
textbooks trends may be the policies of publishers. Facing the 
fact that new books may harm the sale of previous textbook in- 
vestments, publishers are sure to smell out fads and refuse to 
sink funds in fleeting whims. If ‘‘direct-reading’”’ books are com- 
ing out in larger numbers, the experiment must have signs of some 
continuance, 

Part III, ‘“‘As Evidenced by State and City Syllabi,’’ also by 
Mr. Coleman, could be subjected to the same observations as 
Part II: namely, that the author was using as criteria the recom- 
mendations of his other publications. Again we find school-systems 
reflecting the categories above—adoption, rejection, and compro- 
mise—with perhaps another, in which no change is apparent while 
the reports of the “‘Study”’ have gone unobserved. Mr. Coleman’s 
task—that of briefing several dozen lengthy syllabi and identify- 
ing the methodological earmarks of dozens of books—has been 
made a meaty, readable report and should be compared for fullest 
understanding with a similar report by Professor Bagster-Collins 
in Volume xvii of the ‘‘Study”’ publications. 

The next two reports are curricular: ‘Attainment by the 
‘Reading’ Method,” by F. D. Cheydleur, and “The Milwaukee 
Experiment in Reading,” by Coleman with Misses Murphy and 
Prucha and Professors Young and Vander Beke. Cheydleur ad- 
ministered standardized tests to some fifty high schools and col- 
leges which were using with more or less completeness the Chicago 
French Series by Helen M. Eddy et al. He submits tables of statis- 
tical data in support of conclusions that for attainment in vocabu- 
lary and silent reading a “‘reading’”’ procedure is more effective 
for the average two-year course. The procedure is especially effec- 
tive for superior beginners, but naturally, with less stress on gram- 
mar, it does not accomplish so much in that area. With more op- 
portunity to read more graded materials, a larger social return 
might be expected. All of these data support the expected returns 
of learning by specific practice, and Mr. Cheydleur quite rightly 
ends by saying that other procedures may have similar success 
at other specific aims and that this study does not preclude the 
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claims of other methods to superiority for longer periods of study. 

The Milwaukee experiment proved disappointing. The experi- 
menters tried to use parts of the Eddy series with other books, with 
indifferent co-operation from the school administrations. Added 
study was given directly to vocabulary lists. Statistical data are 
offered but results were inconclusive. The participating teachers 
reported interesting experiences. 

V. A. C. Henmon, consulting psychologist for the “Study,” 
reports on ‘Recent Developments in the Construction, Evaluation, 
and Use of Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages,” bringing 
down to date his former monographs for the “Study” on achieve- 
ment and progress tests (Vols. v and x1v). Tests have improved 
and increased in number, and research is continuing. While several 
aural tests are in experimental stages—mostly unpublished as yet 

-this field, together with pronunciation and translation tests and 
perhaps “civilization” tests, remain gaps in the testing-programs. 
More and more institutions are using new-type tests for placement 
and achievement testing with mounting data of classroom effi- 
ciency—or lack of it—based on this evidence. The Co-operative 
Test Service has embarked on a ten-year program of comparable 
forms. 

Preliminary reports on the progress of syntax counts—for 
French by Brennard and Coleman, for Spanish by Keniston—give 
in the main the difficulties involved in the work and publish tenat- 
tive check-lists such as will be used in counting phenomena. 

Helen S. Eaton has compiled a most interesting vocabulary 
study in her “Comparative Frequency List Based on the First 
Thousand Words in English, French, German, and Spanish Fre- 
quency Lists.”’ Alphabetically arranged for the English words, 
the other equivalents follow, with the Esperanto word in a fifth 
column; for example, eye, wil, Auge, ojo, okulo. The main use of 
the list will be for reference. 

One of the most valuable reports in the book is Coleman’s 
“A Basic Reading Vocabulary in French and Spanish.” Reviewing 
two studies previously briefed in the ‘Analytical Bibliography,” 
No. 251 by Margaret Emery and No. 253 by J. D. Haygood, on 
minimum French reading vocabulary, Mr. Coleman briefs two 
similar studies for Spanish: Calbick, Gladys, ‘‘A Consideration of 
Vocabularies of Ten Spanish Texts” and Wade, Gerald, ““A Mimi- 
mum Essential Spanish Reading Vocabulary.”’ The vocabulary of 
every eighth page was tabulated and compared to the Buchanan 
Graded Spanish Word Book by 500-word groupings. The results 
are startlingly parallel, namely, that the vocabulary of 80 to 90 
per cent of ordinary Spanish prose may be expected to be within 
the first 2000 most frequent words. The following comparison will 
show how close is this parallel between the languages: 
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Part I (items not tallied) | Ist 1000 | 2nd 2000 | Totals 














French (15 books) | (69 items) 55.64% | 27.86 5.82 | 89.32 
Spanish (19 books) | (189 items) 68.0% 15.4 5.2 88.6 





Another striking fact is how little any single book varies from 
these averages—both studies of each language combined. Coleman 
concludes that a basic reading vocabulary in French or in Spanish 
would include the items in Part I of each word-list, plus the next 
1500 words and most of the next 500 words. This information would 
seem to be of immense value to authors who wish to prepare books 
leading to attainment of the reading skill. 

The work of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching, 
now retiring, merits all the praise it has received. It is hoped that 
individual effort has been sufficiently inspired that research will go 
on and multiply. For better or for worse, education is committeed 
to progress on the basis of experimental knowledge. While it is to 
be regretted that the Committee lacked funds and time to set up 
extensive controlled experiments of long duration to settle once 
for all which methods and materials are best in varying situations, 
the profession may go on from the point at which the book leaves 
us. If this question were settled, what would we have to argue 
about at teachers’ conferences? 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Editorial note-—With this report we inaugurate the Journal’s 
new department of experimentation and research, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Tharp, an assistant managing editor of the 
Journal, who is Associate Professor of the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages at Ohio State University. The service of the new de- 
partment will include abstracting pedagogical articles of interest 
to modern foreign language teachers published in the various teach- 
ers’ journals as well as in general educational publications. This 
material formerly appeared under ‘“‘Notes and News.” 


H.G.D. 














- Notes and News 





THE BritisH FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION, 
the Modern Language Association, has officially adopted the fol- 
lowing statement of policy: 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION: A POLICY 


1. Nationality of Teachers of Modern Languages 


It is a fundamental part of the policy of the Modern Language Association 
that the teaching of modern languages in this country should be mainly in the 
hands of men and women of British nationality. 


2. Preparation of Modern Language Teachers 


If modern languages are to be taught effectively by British teachers, the instruc- 
tion and training provided for them at the universities must be not only wide but 
practical and modern in outlook, leading to an effective knowledge of the language 
and of the history and civilization of the foreign country. It is the policy of this 
Association to urge that view on the universities and to press them to bring their 
honours courses into line with it, either by modifying them or by providing an 
alternative course in which the practical and modern aspects of language study will 
be recognized and which will be of real value to the future teacher, diplomat or 
commercial man or woman. 


3. Entrance Scholarships in Modern Languages 


It is the policy of the Modern Language Association to urge on the universities 
the necessity of allotting a larger proportion of entrance and other scholarships 
to modern languages, so that this branch of study shall not be at a disadvantage 


4. School Examinations 


As regards the schools, this Association considers that steps should be taken 
to modify the examination in modern languages at the first school certificate stage 
in accordance with the views of those teachers who wish to teach their pupils on 
direct lines, and believes that that object can best be achieved by offering an al- 
ternative paper, wholly or mostly in the foreign language; and it invites all univers- 
ity examining bodies to consider this suggestion, with the proviso that, should they 
decide to set such an alternative paper, at least two years’ notice of their intentions 
should be given to the schools. 


5. Study of Modern Languages Other than French 


This Association urges on local education authorities and the governors, head- 
masters and headmistresses of schools the necessity of securing a wider field of 
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study for German, Spanish, Italian and European languages other than French; 
and suggests that wherever possible a freer choice should be offered as to the first 
modern language to be learnt. 


6. Foreign Languages for Business 


The Modern Language Association also urges on local education authorities 
the need of providing opportunities for the post-school study of modern languages, 
and suggests that this could be done by the development or establishment of 
“municipal language and business-training colleges” in all large towns.—From 
Modern Languages. 


SCHOOL TEST SEEN AS BAN ON SCHOLAR 


Asserting that even Nobel Prize winners in science would be barred from teach- 
ing their specialties in many high schools because of the system of qualifications 
that has been set up, the American Chemical Society has announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study what was called ‘‘a dangerous situation’’ in the 
nation’s schools. 

“The requirement in many States that teachers in high schools, regardless of 
their training in a particular subject, cannot be appointed unless they have had a 
prescribed number of courses in schools of education, is developing a dangerous 
situation not only for chemistry, but for the various sciences, the languages and 
other subjects,” the announcement said. 

“The result is becoming more intolerable, for it brings into the colleges and 
universities boys and girls both improperly and insufficiently trained.” 

The committee, which has been instructed to consider the requirements of 
professional education courses for chemists entered for the various degrees conferred 
in this science, includes Professor Ross A. Gortner of the University of Minnesota, 
chairman; Professor R. E. Swain of Stanford University, vice chairman; F. S. 
Sullivan, Jr., of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Professor Harold C. Urey of 
Columbia University and Professor W. L. Evans of Ohio State University. 

In connection with the announcement, an editorial published in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, the publication of the society, was cited. It said: 

“Obviously the American Chemical Society cannot go to the authorities, the 
president or the dean of a school and make direct recommendations. It would be 
dangerous to compile an official list of individuals regarded as those from whom 
department heads and full professors should be chosen. That is not what we have 
in mind. 

“We do believe, however, that now and then the time and the occasion present 
themselves when, in the friendliest spirit of cooperation, some one officially repre- 
senting the society could approach the responsible official of an institution and ex- 
press the grave concern of the profession over the noticeable trends in the depart- 
ment of chemistry.”—New York Times. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE GRANTS SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
YEAR IN GERMANY 


Awards of forty-six fellowships to American students for study in Germany 
next year were announced on Sept. 16 by the Institute of International Education 
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at its headquarters, 2 West Forty-fifth Street. Forty of them will provide the re 
cipient with room, board and tuition. The remaining six cover tuition only. In 
addition, forty-three German students will study in the United States under scholar- 
ships which the institute administers. 

It was said by Professor Stephen P. Duggan, director of the institute, that the 
number of American students applying for fellowships in Germany was smaller 
than usual this year. 

“This gives some evidence of decreased interest on the part of American stu 
dents in attending German universities,” he said. “‘ However, the fact that there has 
been no decrease in the number of fellowships for German students placed at our 
disposal by American colleges and universities, would seem to indicate that our 
institutions have not lost interest in maintaining educational relations with Ger- 
many and in having German students as their guests.” 

Winners of the fellowships included: Catherine M. Atwater, Plandome, N. Y., 
Smith College—Comparative literature, University of Munich; Samuel B.Bossard, 
Media, Pa., Columbia University—Comparative literature, University of Munich; 
Elinor Brecht, Norristown, Pa., Swarthmore College—-German literature, Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt; Benjamin R. Epstein, Coatesville, Pa., Dickinson College 
German literature, University of Berlin; Alice Farwell, Leonia, N. J., Wheaton 
College—German literature, University of Munich; John W. Gilchrist, Kingman, 
Kan., University of Kansas—German literature, University of Harmburg; 
Robert C. Goodell, Maplewood, N.J., Princeton University—German language 
and literature, University of Munich; David A. Greene, Fairport, N. Y., Williams 
College—German literature, University of Koenigsberg; Paulene Hadaway, Athens, 
Ga., University of Georgia—German literzture, University of Freiburg; Henry 
C. Hatfield, Evanston, Ill., Harvard University—Modern German literature and 
intellectual history., University of Berlin; William W. Pusey III, Wilmington, Del., 
Harvard University—German literature, University of Bonn; Joseph R. Reichard, 
Allentown, Pa., Lafayette College—German literature, University of Frankfurt; 
Elwood K. Salls, Vinalhaven, Me., Harvard University—German literature, Uni- 
versity of Munich; Carl M. Selle, Milwaukee, Wis., Harvard University—Compara- 
tive literature, University of Berlin; Marian L. Sheets, Boulder, Col., University of 
Colorado—German literature, University of Heidelberg; Rhoda Wheeler, Adams- 
ville, R. I., Vassar College—German literature, University of Berlin; Paul L. Wiley, 
Long Beach, Calif., Claremont College—German and English literature, University 
of Bonn. 





THE EMINENT ROMANCE PHILOLOGIST, Professor Walther von 
Wartburg, will lecture at the University of Chicago this winter. 
Attention may be called to the fact that his important etymological 
dictionary (the FEW) was recently awarded the Prix Volney by 
the Institute of France. He is offering the following graduate 
courses extending from January 2nd to March 15th. Explication 
linguistique d’anciens textes: Jeu de Saint-Nicolas: Jeu dela Feuillée, 
4 hrs. weekly. Syntaxe historique de la langue francaise, 2 hrs. 
weekly. Prinzipienfragen der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 2 
hrs. weekly (in the department of Linguistics). 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 


The AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES is enabled to 
offer a limited number of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in 
the Humanities. The purpose of these Fellowships is not to advance 
the execution of definite projects, but to provide opportunities for 
broader training and experience in humanistic research. They are 
awarded to younger scholars of unusual ability selected from among 
those who have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for construc- 
tive scholarship. 

The Fellowships are available in all fields of the Humaniti s 
except the Social Sciences, which latter are provided for by the 
Social Science Research Council. The following enumeration, not 
necessarily complete, serves to define more explicitly the scope of 
the Fellowships: philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; 
archaeology and art; musicology; history, especially all branches 
of cultural and intellectual history, but not including such branches 
as are essentially social, economic, or political history; and auxil- 
lary sciences. 

Research Fellows in the Humanities are selected by the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Grants of the American Council of 
Learned Societies from among the eligible scholars, either men or 
women, who may apply for appointment. Awards are made in 
March. 

Applications must be presented on or before December 15 of 
each year. They should be made in duplicate on forms which will 
be provided upon request; and should include references, by per- 
mission, to three scholars, well acquainted with the applicants, 
who will be invited to supply such information as may be needed 
by the Committee. After an application has been filed, the Secre- 
tary may request that a specimen of the applicant’s antecedent 
work be submitted. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or 
permanently domiciled or employed therein. They must have 
attained the doctorate or, in the judgment of the Committee, its 
equivalent in training and experience. It is also desirable that they 
shall have had experience in teaching or in independent research. 
They must be under thirty-six years of age on July 1 of the year 
of the award, and they must be possessed of good health and habits 
and be in sound physical condition. A physical examination may 
be required at the discretion of the Committee. 

Each applicant is required to present a clearly conceived plan 
of work. It is assumed that research will have the major place in 
such a plan, but general or special study is not excluded when de- 
signed to enlarge the experience and to improve and extend the 
equipment of the applicant. The proposed work may be carried 
on within or without the United States, and the applicant must 
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state in what place or places and at what institution or institutions 
(university, school, institute, library, museum, archives, etc.) 
he proposes to carry on his work, or with what scholars or projects 
of research he hopes, permission being already assured, to be 
associated. 

Appointments are for one year, but may, at the discretion of 
the Committee, in exceptional cases be renewed for all or part of 
the second year. Fellowships must be entered upon within six 
months of the date of appointment, and may not be vacated be- 
fore the expiration of their term without the consent of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee reserves the right to terminate fellowship 
appointments at any time in case of conduct which is, in its 
opinion, prejudicial to the objects of the fellowship. Applications 
for renewal or extension must be presented to the Committee by 
February 15. 

Fellows will be required to present informal quarterly state- 
ments of their work during the period of the Fellowship, and at its 
close to present a detailed final report. Copies of all scientific 
publications resulting from the Fellowship must be presented to 
the Committee. 

The basic annual stipend of the Research Fellowships in the 
Humanities is eighteen hundred dollars, but adjustments not ex- 
ceeding six hundred dollars may be made by the Committee if 
desirable because of special circumstances. In addition to stipend, 
allowance may be made for travel and other expenses incidental to 
the work of the Fellowships. 

Fellows are expected to devote their entire time to the plan of 
work presented in their applications, and may not engage in re- 
munerative occupation. With the permission of the Committee, 
however, honoraria may be accepted for special services which do 
not interfere with the plan of work, and Fellows may, to a limited 
extent, give lectures or other instruction to advanced students, 
provided that such activities shall be, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, directly useful to the objects of the Fellowship. Fellows 
are allowed vacations of six weeks per year, in which periods should 
be included, so far as possible, such ocean travel as may be neces- 
sary. 

Address all inquiries to the Secretary for Fellowships and 
Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Heath’s Standard French and English Dictionary, edited by J. E. 
Mansion. Part 1. French-English. D. C. Heath and Company. 


The passing years have so altered linguistic and stylistic stand- 
ards of English and of French that the old international diction- 
aries have grown insufficient. In both languages the development 
of journalism and the reign of realism in fiction, not to mention 
the countless neologisms of a scientific and industrial age, have 
made many hitherto cherished books of reference almost as old 
fashioned as volumes of eighteenth-century sermons. The time had 
come to utilize such works as Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s Dic- 
tionnaire Général, the Oxford Dictionary, as well as the Larousse du 
XX* siécle and the various registers of popular and colloquial 
speech, slang, and technical terms which the twentieth century has 
already produced. 

Heath’s new dictionary, prepared in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish firm of Harrap, and edited by J. E. Mansion, of which the 
French-English part i.as appeared, is a splendid achievement, and 
as a work of reference completely supersedes all its predecessors. 
The editor has comprehensively surveyed the field of contemporary 
as well as standard French and English, harking back in the former 
language to the seventeenth-century classical period. The result 
is a volume pleasurable for the scholar to dip into and invaluable 
for the student to thumb. 

Such investigation gives evidence of the thoroughness with 
which all approaches to modern French vocabulary and style have 
been watched. Even the differences between English and American 
usage are provided for. The troisiéme étage is defined as the “‘third 
story”? but in the United States the “fourth story.” Région du 
coton is for the English a “cotton district’? but ‘‘U. S., cotton 
belt.”? The Ministére des finances is the “Exchequer” and in U. S. 
the ‘“‘Treasury.”’ Equivalents to reproduce the spirit of the original 
in journalistic phraseology rather than to give a literal translation 
may be illustrated by Un jeune critique le prit a tache et Vexécuta 
en deux articles. ““A young critic took him to task and disposed of 
him, settled his hash in a couple of articles.”” Words like zigouziller 
appear, and even such neologisms of yesterday as resquilleur, ‘“‘un- 
invited guest, gate-crasher.’’ Shades of rendering include ‘‘le train 
part a dix heures, the train starts at ten o’clock,” and “le train 
partait a dix heures, the train was due to start at ten o’clock.”’ 
We find nouns drawn from literary history, such as homaiserie, 
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Cassandre (in the sense of old man of comedy as well as prophetess 
of woe), popular deviations like petit chose and grosse légume, though 
not de la belle ouvrage. Rhetorical catch phrases may be illustrated 
by beau geste, dialectal expressions by ‘“‘d la revoyure, so long.”’ In- 
terjectional phrases, so bewilderingly divergent from English, in- 
clude “‘Oh la la, (1) oh dear me! (2) (jeeringly) look at him! look 
at her!,” but “Ld, ld, ne vous inquiétez pas, there now, don’t you 
worry.’ A note under the definite article even tells us that ‘“‘Le has 
come into use in the menus of second-class restaurants, with an 
affection of grandiloquence. E. g., Le Poulet au vin, La Bombe glacée 
= poulet au vin, bombe glacée.’’ The volume is completed by an ex- 
ceptionally long list of ‘common abbreviations.” 

This dictionary deserves unqualified commendation. It is to be 
hoped that the second volume, giving English-French equivalents, 
will be as satisfactory. 

C. H. C. Wricut 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Hans WUtr1z. Goethes Wesen und Umwelt im Spiegel der Kriippel- 
psychologie; Leipzig: Leopold Voss Verlag, 1932. 29 Seiten Text, 

5 Illustrationen. 

Das vom Erziehungs- und Verwaltungsdirektor am Oskar- 
Helene-Heim zu Berlin-Dahlem verfasste Werkchen diirfte fiir den 
Goethephilologen insofern von besonderem Interesse sein, als es 
im ersten Kapitel aufzuzeigen versucht, dass Goethes Wesens- 
spréde, Hirte, Zugeknépftheit und Steifheit, die bei BOrne, Men- 
zel, Arndt, Mendelssohn u.a. Anstoss erregt hatte, nicht auf seine 
Geheimratsstellung und nicht auf sein Hofmannstum oder auf 
einen Erfolgshochmut zuriickzufiihren sei. Vielmehr sei die Steif- 
heit in der Kérperhaltung und Bewegung, vornehmlich im Gang, 
durch Goethes Wuchs bedingt, woriiber schon E. M. Arndt in 
seinen Erinnerungen aus dem dusseren Leben berichtet: 


... aber doch gewahrte ich, was mir in seiner Haltung schon friiher aufgefallen 
war, ein kleines Missverhiltnis in der Gestalt des schénen Greises: wenn er stand, 
gewahrte, wer iiberhaupt dergleichen sehen kann, dass sein Leib eine gewisse Steif- 
heit und gleichsam Unbeholfenheit hatte: seine Beine waren um sechs, sieben Zoll 
zu kurz. Ich habe mir das Wesen der Zukurzbeinigen im Leben genug betrachtet. 
Sie entbehren immer einer leichten natiirlichen Beweglichkeit des Leibes .... Es 
gab ihm dieser leibliche Mangel wohl etwas von einer natiirlichen Steifheit . . . 


Auch Grillparzer wird neben verschiedenen anderen in vorliegender 
Studie angefiihrt, um des Verfassers These, wie mir scheint, iiber- 
zeugend zu dokumentieren. Grillparzers Tagebuch meldet unterm 
20. September 1826: 

Nun wurde mir die Ursache seiner steifen Kérperhaltung gegeniiber von Fremden 
klar... Wie er so im Gartchen hinschritt, bemerkte man wohl ein gedriicktes 
Vorneigen des Oberleibes mit dem Kopf und Nacken. Das wollte er nun vor Frem- 
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den verbergen, und daher jenes gezwungene Emporrichten, das eine unangenehme 
Wirkung machte. 


Nach dem Verfasser, der hier als Berufener urteilt, ist die gebeugte 
Kérperhaltung eine Folge von Goethes Kurzbeinigkeit. Das Alter 
verschirft die Neigung zum Krummgehen und damit die kompen- 
sierende iibertriebene steife Haltung. 

Die iibrigen drei Kapitel des Bindchens zeigen eine iberra- 
schend grosse Anzahl Kriippel aus der engeren Umwelt und aus 
dem weiteren Anregungskreise Goethes. Fehlt diesen Kapiteln 
auch eine scharf herausgearbeitete Grundidee und eine tiefere psy- 
chologische Verwandtschaft mit Goethe selbst, so wird das darge- 
botene Tatsachenmaterial dem Goethephilologen doch recht auf- 
schlussreich sein. 

A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 


B. J. Vos. Oral and Written German. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 229 Pages with Preface, Table of Contents, Map, Appendix, 
German-English and English-German Vocabulary. Price $1.50, 


The reader can easily infer that this interesting book is the 
outgrowth of years of experience and of keen pedagogical in- 
sight. The language material, chosen with care and arranged in a 
naturally progressive order, deals with language primarily as the 
spoken medium for social and intellectual purposes. The author did 
not squeeze the vocabulary of his selections into the strait-jacket of 
any word-frequency list, nor has he doctored the prose style, which 
retains its distinct colloquial freshness. But the language which he 
uses touches the core of intelligent conversation. The book will 
appeal to any teacher who still holds to the fact “that there is 
nothing to do with a song but to sing it.”” The student is led on from 
his immediate personal needs to the wider field of social contact. 
Beginning with a number of Gouin “‘key series,’”’ the subject mat- 
ter takes in anecdotes, puzzles, age-old and modern stories, let- 
ters, poetry, dialogs, dramatic scenes, “‘Der deutsche Verein,” and 
a few historic facts. Every selection has some individual suggestion 
for the syntactical treatment of the preceding lesson and a short, 
but comprehensive summary in English for retranslation. The parts 
dealing with word formation, the comparative use of certain words 
like “etwa’’and “‘ungefihr”, ‘‘stark”’ and “streng,’’ the family tree, 
German abbreviations, and suggestions for German compositions 
are introduced here and there among the other selections with tell- 
ing effect. Clear and precise footnotes give specific information 
wherever needed. Only one misprint (p. 77, os for so) was found. 

It is not the fault of the author if subsequent historic events 
undo his careful compilations. The lesson on “Das Deutsche 
Reich” will have to be treated as past history and not as an actual- 
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ity, because the recent upheaval completely changed the structure 
and form of the German government. 

The book can be used to advantage in advanced high school 
and in intermediate college classes. The teacher will find it a 
“‘Fundgrube”’ for all kinds of oral work. 

WILLIAM SCHAFFRATH 

Central High School, Syracuse, New York 


Florilegio del Parnaso americano. Selectas composiciones poéticas. 
Coleccionadas por Michael A. de Vitis. Barcelona: Casa Edi- 
torial Maucci, 585 pages. 

This book is, in fact if not in purpose, the capstone of the 
seventeen Parnasos of Spanish-American poetry published by the 
Casa Maucci. The avowed purpose of the Editor is “‘dar empuje al 
acercamiento intelectual de estos paises hermanos que tan poco 
se conocen entre si.’’ In fulfillment of this purpose he has assembled 
190 poems. 

Mr. de Vitis has published this as a substitute for all previous 
general anthologies of Spanish-American verse. Its claim for recog- 
nition is that it gives an equal amount of attention to each country 
and to Puerto Rico. So it does, for there are ten poems from each, 
the differences in culture and population notwithstanding. There- 
fore there is a repetition of all the old favorites, Nidgara, A la vic- 
toria de Junin, etc. that are to be found in ev ery anthology. Con- 
sequently the ‘sections on Argentina, Mexico, and Chile are of no 
value to anyone but the person who has never seen any anthology 
at all. Again, the method of selection was not the best. The editor, 
after consultation with various authorities in the several countries, 
chose the ten best poems of each country. Strangely enough, no 
one person wrote more than one poem that could be ranked among 
the first ten. Not even Dario has that honor. There is no need to 
criticize the individual poems selected in this fashion, though the 
omission of any selection from José Hernandez’ Martin Fierro and 
the inclusion of Luisa Luisi’s Jmquietud instead of Emilio Oribe’s 
Inarmonia are incomprehensible to the reviewer. However, cer- 
tain general characteristics must be pointed out. It is an attempt 
to compile an anthology that would appeal to the general public 
and that might be used as a textbook. There is a great lack of uni- 
formity in the treatment given the several countries. Nicaragua is 
represented by modernistas and moderns only, while Mexico and 
Chile have none of the contemporary generation, Argentina has 
one, and Uruguay has four, but all women. Over two-thirds of the 
poets belong to the classic or romantic schools. This anthology then 
seems to be lacking in appeal to the general reader because of its 
failure to present anything from the larger countries with greater 
poetic productions not found in all anthologies. It also fails to be 
a satisfactory text because of the great dissimilarity between the 
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material in the various sections, because of its great overemphasis 
of the past at the expense of the present, and because the plan fol- 
lowed is fundamentally unsound. One might defend the selection 
of the best one hundred and ninety poems but not the plan of this 
book. 

Valuable notes are to be found at the bottom of each page ex- 
planatory of local terms, references, etc., and other notes not so 
valuable, explanatory of all other references, names, etc. There is 
a very short bibliography of general works on Spanish-American 
literature. 

Jarvis B. BURNER 
University of Illinois 


Pao_o Mone tt. Barbaro dominio. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1933. 12 
lire. 

Science and invention, trade, the sports, social snobbery and a 
mutliplicity of other factors contribute annually a considerable 
number of exoticisms to the current vocabulary in almost every 
language. Against this tendency, which might be defined as lin- 
guistic internationalism, one always finds arrayed a formidable 
battle-line of national forces. The great mass of educated or semi- 
educated people is naturally greatly disinclined to accept for any 
length of time any word or phrase which in spelling, pronunciation, 
or sound does not conform to the genius of a given language. There 
is also a special group, the purists, who through their books and 
the schools set up barriers against the introduction of exoticisms. 
These nationalistic bodies find powerful invisible allies in the law 
of supply and demand and in the fickle moods of fashion which 
daily automatically eliminate a quota of word-imports. Though 
the internationalists have dented the national battle-lines here 
and there, fortunately nationalism (at least in our day) has always 
been victorious. Were this not true it would not be long before 
individual languages would be largely mongrelized and renovated. 

Most readers of the Italian classics will readily see that the 
title of Monelli’s book is taken from a phrase in Machiavelli’s 
famous peroration in “The Prince”’—A ognuno puzza questo bar- 
baro dominio. Considering the Machiavellian context the title 
seems a bit too strong, suggestive of the work of a fanatical and 
uncompromising purist like Pietro Fanfani in his “Lessico dell’ 
infima e corrotta italianita.”” In reality Monelli’s attitude is 
reasonable and at times even liberal. The five hundred words dis- 
cussed by him originally appeared in a word-a-day column of the 
Gazzetta del Popolo. With a few exceptions most of them can 
be found in Panzini’s ‘“‘Dizionario moderno’’—containing the larg- 
est repertoire of exoticisms in Italian—to which Monelli, though 
he accords his words a more extended treatment, owes a certain 
debt. In his discussions he also makes effective use of humor and 
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anecdote, giving the work a familiar and pleasant readableness 
from the first to the last page. 

Although the author of the book does not openly state it in his 
preface, we gather from the discussions of the individual words 
that his position is approximately as follows. If there is a term in 
Italian corresponding more or less exactly to the exoticism, that 
term should by all means banish the imported word—rimessa 
should be used for garage, fumatoio for fumoir, albergo for hotel, 
etc. This applies also to certain Italianized forms, like amatore, 
apprentissagio, babordo and tribordo, banchisa, bassa corte, avan- 
guardista, etc., which should be replaced by dilettante tirocinio, 
sinistra, dritta, banchiglia, pollaio, and avanguardia, respectively. 
In certain instances, where exact translatability of a word seems 
impossible, he accepts the exoticism unchanged—e.g., champagne 
(when the genuine article is served and not vino spumante) cotillon, 
jazz, etc. We wonder why he has nothing to say about the word 
cognac, which d’Annunzio in 1921 proposed to replace by arzente; 
nor does he say anything of another d’Annunzianism—velivolo, 
which is aesthetically much more satisfying than aeroplano. In the 
matter of some words whose vogue has been consecrated by time 
and general usage Monelli is willing to allow them to remain, but 
only in their Italianized dress—e.g., paltd for paletot, ristorante for 
restaurant, bidetto for bidet, etc. To this class also belong such words 
as pigiama for pijamas, and ragia and maharagia for rajah and 
maharajah. 

Monelli’s study shows clearly that there is an imperative need 
in Italy of some centralized agency empowered to act on all mat- 
ters that concern word-usage. Were it capable of pronouncing an 
opinion with a reasonably short time we should not hesitate to 
state that this is a function that legitimately belongs to the Ac- 
cademia della Crusca. So far, however, the Accademia has been 
pathetically slow in dealing with such questions. 

JosepH G. FuciLia 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


MarceEL Moraup. Le Romantisme francais en Angleterre de 1814 
@ 1848. Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée. 
Paris: Champion, 1933. 475 pp. 

Professor Moraud’s conscientious examination of contempo- 
rary books of travel, memoirs, correspondence, and periodicals 
clearly establishes that the change in the British attitude toward 
French letters, “from the ignorance of 1814, to the lively curiosity 
of 1828, and to the enlightened sympathy of 1848 and subsequent 
years,” was slow and irregular, and that it was the successive 


ameliorations in general relations between England and France, 
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rather than the appearance of new and significant works, which 
stimulated a revival of interest in French literature. 

By 1830 French Romanticism was rather favorably received 
in England, but the revolutionary tendencies of the new régime in 
France, and the crisis of moral reform and religious enthusiasm in 
England, postponed immediate extension of literary relations. 
With the resumption of more cordial relations between the two 
countries upon Victoria’s accession in 1837, the earlier superficial 
and prejudiced estimates of French literature were succeeded by 
sympathetic studies and by favorable articles in the very reviews 
that had, a few years earlier, been most hostile. In general, how- 
ever, England came to know and appreciate French Romanticism 
only after its decline; it was not until around 1848 that its differ- 
ent aspects were properly understood and its influence exerted— 
as far as British temperament and traditions permitted. 

Of particular interest to comparatists are the chapters in which 
Professor Moraud traces, within the limits of the study, the in- 
fluence and literary fortunes in England, of Balzac and George 
Sand. Their eventual acceptance, in spite of the brutal frankness 
of Balzac’s realism and the unconventional social theses of George 
Sand, gives an excellent illustration of the process by which 
national, moral, and esthetic resistances are overcome. 

The importance of Professor Moraud’s study lies not only in 
refuting the general opinion that French Romanticism, though 
deeply indebted to English literature, exercised little or no influence 
in return, but also in making a significant contribution to the history 
of intellectual relations between England and France. 

Tuomas R. PALFREY 
Northwestern University 


Moses JosepH FRuCHTER. Georg Kaiser’s Dramatic Works. His 
Social Dialectic. Philadelphia: Privately Printed, 1933. 89 pp. 


There is no doubt but that the English-reading public needed 
and deserved a treatise on Georg Kaiser. Born at Magdeburg in 
1878, Kaiser has finished nearly forty dramas, and a huge mass of 
material, written in German, has been published on him. His Von 
Morgens bis Mitternachts (1916) is to be sure familiar through the 
translation of Ashley Dukes (1920), and there have been scattered 
references to him in English publications. Yet apart from the stage 
performance of such plays as From Morn to Midnight, Kaiser 
means but little to the English-language public, other than that 
he is the man who spent some time in South America and did 
some time in a German jail. 

Nor would we be drawn to Kaiser by the opinions of his com- 
patriots. German critics of the standing of Von der Leyen, Mahr- 
holz, Bab, Diebold, and others of equal powers of persuasion have 
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rarely been willing to stop with the faint praise that damns; they 
have been minded rather to smother him in the fervid condemna- 
tion that unwittingly arouses interest and sympathy. We can 
therefore only welcome this diligent investigation which endeavors 
to evaluate Kaiser the dramatist and succeeds completely in ig- 
noring antecedent destructionists. 

Let us dispose of the bad wine first and, if possible, at one gulp. 
The formal appearance of the monograph leaves much to be de- 
sired. There are seventeen typographical errors, there are some 
expressions so out of step with style that one hopes they are the 
fault of the composing room, such as ‘‘veracity” for ‘‘verity,”’ 
“pleases to term’’ for ‘‘is pleased to term,” Nietzsche comes up 
time and again as “Nietzche,”’ the punctuation is faulty, the syn- 
tax is frequently on the very edge of impropriety, ‘“‘spasmic”’ is a 
possible but hardly passable word, and the general method of 
presentation necessitates a tiring repetition of titles. Admit that 
this latter is in keeping with the new form, with ‘‘Geisteswissen- 
schaft” at least at a distance, space and nerves would have been 
saved by simply beginning with Kaiser’s first play, Die jiidische 
Witwe (1911), and then proceeding, with due respect to chronol- 
ogy, to the last one. As it is, a point is made: e.g., it is not the 
fault of the individual but of society. (Hebbel dramatized the same 
idea in more fetching form.) There follow then the titles of all the 
plays in which this thesis is visualized. A little later, another point 
and then another listing of the relevant plays. It irks. 

For the student nevertheless who wishes a studied analytic 
introduction to one of the leading figures in the German drama of 
today, this pamphlet is to be warmly commended. For a quarter 
of a century Georg Kaiser, whose creative gifts no one will quickly 
question, has literally fought for the moral vision of humanity as 
regenerated by the New Man. He has believed in the essential 
goodness of man, and in the ability of what society calls a bad 
man to undergo total regeneration. If given a new man we have a 
new humanity. 

Mr. Fruchter’s is also an enthusiastic study, and without en- 
thusiasm literary criticism might just as well go over to defeatism 
and admit its unique alliance. He states that we “‘can justly expect 
Die Biirger von Calais to become one of the world’s classics.”” On 
first reading, the present writer felt that Kaiser reminded him 
too much of a radio announcer at a football game: now the English 
have the ball and Calais is doomed; now the French have it and 
Froissart was right. It is the greatest pleasure a critic knows to 
state that after reading Mr. Fruchter, a second reading of Calais 
went better, and meant more. 


ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 


West Virginia University 
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HENRI Bacon, Cica, la fille du bandit, edited by L. Humphreys. 
41 pp. text, 16 pp. vocab., 1934. 


E. pe Ricue, Le raid fantastique, edited by D. Gurney and G. C. 
Scott. 46 pp. text, 12 pp. vocab., 1933. Third Series, 11 and 11 
of the Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

By this time most French teachers are familiar with these short 
reading texts, arranged four texts to a series in ascending difficulty. 
The present volumes nearly complete the third series. Since the 
project is of at least three years’ standing, it deserves at this time a 
slight review of general principles. 

In each series, the first volume contains the profession of faith 
on which the work is based; scientifically it conforms to the latest 
and most approved techniques of rapid reading. Each has a basic 
vocabulary of the 1000 words most frequently met with in the 
written language, in conformity with the Vander Beke list; increase 
of the basic vocabulary by 100 words per volume; questions on the 
text at the rate of one question per 100 words; division of the text 
into sections of from 600-800 words; special words introduced in 
groups preceding each chapter. These are features of the method 
which it would be difficult, if not foolhardy, to criticize. 

On the mental side, however, the result leaves something to be 
desired. I quote from the ‘‘Foreword,’’ First Series, 1, p. 3: “It 
has been found that any concentration on form, such as attention 
to grammatical structure, style, or even the special vocal efforts 
needed in oral reading, tend to distract the reader from his essential 
purpose, which should be the thought contained in the passage.” 
My fundamental objection to these books is that there is almost a 
total lack of thought content in them. 

Furthermore, ibid., p. 3: “. .. we are of the opinion that the 
pupil will acquire increasing speed and comprehension if he is given 
material of a type which he himself would choose .. . ,’’ and pp. 4 
and 5: “‘In reading, the mental attitude of the pupil is the essential 
factor, and the type of story provided is of chief importance. Chil- 
dren at this stage are primarily interested in action and adventure, 
not in descriptions of scenery or of character. The main aim of the 
series, therefore, is to provide the type of story in which the pupil 
will want to read on to ‘see what happens’.’’ While this method 
is an honest stimulant of interest, it is an equally frank abnegation 
of taste and of the formation of literary judgment in any degree. 
We all know what it means to give the child what he likes; he 
likes most the funny papers; violent sentimentality, murders, hold- 
ups, adventures and outlawry of all kinds. The genre has noble 
antecendents, of course: among others Robin Hood, Hernani and 
the James boys. 

One final comment may be permitted on the general plan: 
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..it (the method) is in our opinion more likely to train the 
average pupil to read with ease for information or pleasure. Work 
on these lines results in the formation of good reading habits’’ 
(p. 6). Does it? Just what are good reading habits? Do they not re- 
quire by definition the reading of good literary material? Is quanti- 
tative reading of the nonentities and outlaws of literature better 
than qualitative reading of admitted masters? Probably it is bet- 
ter, if the aim of the method is merely celerity of reading; it is cer- 
tainly far worse if we value at all the residue left by reading in the 
mind. 

As a matter of fact, the stories sponsored by the Oxford Press 
are almost respectable, and thus far do not live up to the advertise- 
ment. Cica, la fille du bandit is really a very agreeable study of the 
life of a Corsican bandit, quite a naif fellow who has scarcely an 
evil thought in his head. Similarly, Le raid fantastique could not 
offend anyone’s sense of moral values, for it deals with an imagi- 
nary and wildly scientific attempt to reach Mars. Surely this is 
innocent enough. As for the printing, typesetting and proof-read- 
ing, they are excellent. Notes are conspicuous by their absence. 
This again does away with the necessity for thought. On the whole, 
it can be definitely stated that as rapid-reading texts they live up 
to their full function. Perhaps their greatest success is that they 
are not merely ‘“‘what he himself (the pupil) would choose.” 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID. Wir sprechen Deutsch. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1934. 133 pages. Price, $1.20. 


Wir sprechen Deutsch, planned for classes of the second semester 
or the second year, i.e., after the essentials of grammar have been 
mastered, is a departure from the orthodox conversation and com- 
position book. 

Since German was introduced into American schools over one 
hundred years ago the teaching of composition and conversation 
has followed the principle that the students’ exercises should be 
based upon a German model: jokes, anecdotes, fables, paragraphs 
on geography or history, diaries, letters from abroad, passages from 
the classics, poems, or scenes from plays. This method was used 
by public cramming schools and private scholars as well as in high 
schools and colleges. In most cases the students’ work consisted 
in turning back into German a set of questions or paragraphs 
closely modelled on the original. Recently these exercises have been 
varied by free compositions, still based upon models. As grammar 
was usually taught—‘‘reviewed’’—at the same time, the model 
passage had to be composed by the editor or chosen for its gram- 
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matical practicality rather than stylistic charm. The further arti- 
ficiality of the practice exercises was usually apparent and often 
irritating to learner as well as teacher. 

In Wir sprechen Deutsch there are no German models of any 
kind and no English questions, sentences, paragraphs, or sugges- 
tions for original compositions. Briefly, the book isa German vocab- 
ulary of 2,090 words, without English equivalents, grouped under 
twenty-two headings. With this material the student is expected 
to converse or write in German without regard to his mother- 
tongue. For his convenience there is a short survey of grammar, a 
list of strong verbs (18 pages), and a very complete German- 
English vocabulary (44 pages). 

The topics have been carefully chosen for their everyday prac- 
ticality, e.g. ‘‘Die Verkehrsmittel,”’ “‘Im Restaurant,” “Im Waren- 
haus,” ‘‘Unterhaltung und Vergniigen,” ““Am Telephon,” ‘‘In der 
Buchhandlung,” etc. The lessons vary in length: ‘‘Beim Zahnarzt,”’ 
a third of a page, ‘“‘Unterhaltung und Verniigen,”’ seven pages, 
divided into “Das Theater,” ‘‘Die Oper,” ‘“‘Das Konzert,” ‘Das 
Kino,” ‘“‘Der Sport,’’ and “‘Die Sehenswiirdigkeiten der Stadt.” 
The vocabulary of sport is grouped under Sport: Turnen, Fussball, 
Tennis, Wandern, Rennbahn, Wassersport, Segelsport, Winters port. 
In the sixty-one pages of this interesting book there is material 
enough, if properly treated, for a year’s practice in German con- 
versation. 

How to assign work in Wir sprechen Deutsch will puzzle teachers 
accustomed to the older composition books. Professor Zieglschmid 
rightly leaves the method of using his book entirely to the indi- 
vidual instructor. It will not be easy to use these vocabularies as 
they demand considerable initiative and creative abilityfrom teach- 
er and student. The safest procedure is probably to begin with a 
painstaking discussion in class of one of the sub-topics and even- 
tually to assign a written composition on it. We may hope for an 
end of hasty written work—copying from the German text, ex- 
tensive use of the English-German vocabulary, repetition of last 
year’s translation written between the lines—and a shifting of 
responsibility from teacher to student. 

A general acceptance of this novel book is confidently awaited, 
as it offers relief from sterile routine and stimulation to the in- 
genuity of teacher and taught alike. 

LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
New York University, 
New York City 


Tales by Erckmann-Chatrian, selected and edited by Harold 


March. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1933. 


To those of us who were introduced to French through the 
medium of L’Ami Fritz and Histoire d’un Conscrit de 1813 any 
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further collection of Erckmann-Chatrian’s works would be wel- 
come. Hence the fantastic tales gathered together by Professor 
March are more than welcome to a teacher who seeks to give a 
complete picture of the French short story. The volume may also 
serve by adding variety to the course in reading. 

The introduction is good, although somewhat long, and serves 
to provide a background for the stories. This is necessary because 
of many Rhenish elements appearing in the writings of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The editor has also taken pains to give in an interesting 
manner the sources, in general, of the fantastic ideas to be found 
in the stories. Perhaps some of the personal biography might have 
been omitted and more space devoted to the traditions and cus- 
toms of Alsace-Lorraine which enter so largely into the tales. 

The collection begins with the Poe-esque tale, Le Réquiem du 
Corbeau and ends with Le Blanc et le Noir. It contains such well- 
known stories as La Montre du Doyen, La Péche Miraculeuse, and 
L’Esquisse M ystérieuse, beside the gem of the collection, Gretchen. 
This little romance serves as a breathing space in the continuous 
procession of wild and fantastic tales, all of which are intensely 
interesting to the class, but which may lead nervous students to 
have the nightmare. One more Gretchen instead of L’Araignée 
Crabe would have made the collection almost perfect. 

The notes are adequate: perhaps, since they are so few, they 
would have been more helpful if put at the bottom of the pages or 
in the vocabulary, which is not complete, but well chosen. 

We are grateful to Professor March for making the collection 
and to F. S. Crofts and Co. for publishing it in such an attractive 
form. We might suggest that some illustrations would have been 
of great help. 

A. P. RossELOT 


Otterbein College 




















Meetings 





THE Soutu ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION will 
hold its seventh annual meeting on November 30th and December 
Ist in Charleston, S. C., under the auspices of the College of 
Charleston and other local institutions. This Association, founded 
in 1929 by a committee called together in Atlanta by W. S. Bar- 
ney of the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
has had a steady increase in membership from the teachers in the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. Its programs include items of general interest, with 
special divisions for the different languages, including English. 
The time is rather equally divided between research discussions 
and consideration of pedagogical problems of direct concern to 
the high school teacher. There are some two hundred members, 
with many more in actual attendance. This year’s meeting in his- 
toric Charleston will probably draw a record number. 


Tue AssociATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
MIpDLE STATES AND MARYLAND will meet at Atlantic City, N. J. 
on December 1, 1934. Programs may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Professor M. I. Protzman, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 








- Books Received : 





FRENCH 

Barton, Francis B., Heath Standard French Readings. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1934. Cloth. Price, $1.60. Text (Les Trois Mousquetaires, Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon, Colomba, Atala), with footnotes, pp. 3-428; vocabulary, 429-505. 

Bovée, Arthur G., and Lindquist, Lilly, Une Aventure en Francais, Volume Premier. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.72. 
Preface, pp. ix—xvii; to the teacher, xix—xxiii; lecons d’orientation, 3-40; 
l’Aventure, 43-404; Plaisir de lire, 407-460; appendix, 463-490; vocabularies, 
491-534; index, 535-543. 

Bullard, Bertha S., and Carrel, M. L., Thémes Faciles; French Composition and Re 
view Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1934. Cloth. Portraits. Text, 
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pp. 1-93; grammatical supplement, 95-144; vocabularies, 145-178; index, 
179-183. 

Chinard, Gilbert, Petite Histoire des Lettres Frangaises (New edition). Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Introduction, pp. 3-8; 
text, 11-286; lexique, 287-331; index, 333-343. 

Coleman, Algernon, General Editor, Heath Graded French Readings. Volume One. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Preface, pp. iii-iv; 
introduction, vi-xvi; text, 1-529 (includes Mon Oncle et mon Curé, La Mare 
au diable, Sans famille); inventory of vocabulary, 530-545; verb-forms, 546- 
554; vocabulary, 555-589. 

de Lorde, André, Trois Piéces d’E pouvante. Edited by M. E. Coindreau. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, 96 cents. Introduction, 
pp. vii-xxiii; text, with footnotes, 1-135; vocabulary, i-xxx. 

France, Anatole, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (Revised edition). Edited by C. H. 
C. Wright and O. T. Robert. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. 
Price, 96 cents. Introduction, pp. v—xiii; text, 1-231; notes, 235-273; exercises, 
277-343; vocabulary, i-cxxxii. 

Hill, R. T., and Smith, Horatio, Advanced French Composition (Revised and en- 
larged edition). New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Price, $1.36. 
Text, pp. 1-164; vocabulary, i—xc. 

Holzwarth, Charles H., and Price, William R., First Year French. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Foreword, pp. iii-vi; suggestions to the teach- 
er, Vii-ix; to the pupil, ix—xi; introduction, 3-18 part one, first semester, 21 
170; part two, second semester, 173-340; part three, supplementray readings, 
343-381; grammatical appendix, 382-412; vocabulary, 413-438; index, 43-9 
443 

Loftus, Elisabeth Marie Thérése, Re/lets Etranges. New York: American Book Co., 
1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Text, with footnotes, 1-158; vocabulary, 159-203. 

Mann, Albert, Jr., Conversational French. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. Preface and suggestions to teachers, pp. v-vi; 
text, 1-170; reference tables, 173-176; vocabularies, 177-243. 

Palamountain, Joseph C. and Betty S., Learning French from Modern Writers. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, 
pp. vii-ix; text, 1-173; appendix, 175-176; vocabularies, 177-280. 

Sammartino, Peter,and Amateau, E. L., Frenchin Action. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1933. Cloth. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text, 1-121; anecdotes, 122-127; cultural 
information, 128-133; verb tables, 134-142; vocabulary, 143-145; word-list, 
1-18. 

Saxelby, E., Coguerico: Livre pour les jeunes commencants. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Text, pp. 7-111; suggestions, 112; exercises, 113-153; 
vocabulary, 155-160. 

Schinz, Albert, Nineteenth Century French Readings: Romanticism (Volume One). 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Price. $.1.88. Introduction his- 
torique, pp. xv-xvi; text, with introductory sketches and footnotes, 3-616. 

Toudouze. Georges G.-, Le Petit Roi d’Ys. Abridged, simplified and edited by 
Michael West. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. vii-ix; text, 1-131; word-index, 133-144. 
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Voltaire, Candide, ou l’Optimisme. Edited by George R. Havens. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. vii-x; intro- 
duction, xiii-lxiii; text, 3-111; notes, 113-149; vocabulary, i-lxi. 

Williams, Edwin B., Maupassant for Rapid Reading: A New Collection. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1934. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. v—vi; introduction, 
vii-ix; text, with footnotes, 1-94; notes, 95-116, vocabulary, 117-178. 


GERMAN 


Appelt, E. R., Aus alten Zeiten (Deutsche Sagen, erzihlt von Franz Lichtenberger). 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. Preface, 
pp. v—-vi; text (with footnotes), 1-256; Aufgaben, 257-259; Grammatik, 263- 
266; vocabulary, 269-324. 

Bechstein, Ludwig, Rheinsagen. Modernized, simplified, and edited by C. H. Hand- 
schin. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. 
Text, pp. 1-103; questions, 107-116; vocabulary, 117-178. 

Dodge, Ernest R., and Viereck, Margaret H., Stim men aus Deutschland. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated.Price, $1.14. Preface, pp. v-vi; 
text (including introductions and footnotes), 1-208; Ubungen, 211-227; 
vocabulary, i-lxix. 

Hagboldt, Peter, Das Abenteuer der Newjahrsnacht (Retold from Heinrich Zschokke). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Linen. Price, 35 cents. To the 
student, p. v; note to the instructor, pp. vii-x; text, 1-42; vocabulary exercises, 
43-51; list of new words, 52-53; list of idioms, 54. 

Hinz, Stella M., Das geheimnisvolle Dorf (Retold from Friedrich Gerstacker). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Linen. Price, 35 cents. To the 
student and instructor, pp. v-viii; text, 1-40; vocabulary exercises, 41-53; 
list of new words, 54-55; idioms, 56. 

Holz, Margaret B., Mein erstes deutsches Buch. Richmond, Va., Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Introductory oral course, pp. 3- 
24; Lesestiicke, 27-270; Lautlehre, 273-284; Grammatik, 287-354; vocabulary, 
257-448. 

Koischwitz, Otto, and Geyer, Hugh E., A German Work Book. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1934. Paper. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Text and exercises, 
pp. 1-108; vocabulary, 111-123. 

Leopold, Werner F., Ein Sommer in Deutschland. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Linen. Map. Price, 35 cents. To the student and instructor, pp. 
v-viii; text, 1-40; vocabulary exercises, 41-51; list of new words, 52-53; idioms, 
54. 

Morgan, Bayard Q., and Mohme, Erwin T., German Review Grammar and Compo- 
sition Book. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.40. Preface, pp. iii-iv; lessons and exercises, 1-219; appendix, 220-237; 
vocabularies, 238-286; table of measures, 287; index, 288-292. 

Rose, Hildegard, and Rose, Ernst, Neue Marchen und Erzihlungen. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. v-vii; 
text (with footnotes), 1-105; questions, 109-120; vocabulary, 121-183. 

Zeydel, Edwin H., German Tales for Beginners. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 

1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. v-vii; text (Tieck, Die 
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Elfen; Kurz, Die goldenen Traume; Busch, aus Max und Moritz), 1-65; ques- 
tions and exercises, 67-75; vocabulary, 77-113. 
RUSSIAN 

Semeonoff, Anna H., A New Russian Grammar. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1934. Cloth. Price $2.35. Preface, pp. v—vii; introductory, 1-18 (alphabet, how 
to write Russian, the new orthography, pronunciation, permutation of vowels 
and consonants); Part I, lessons on rules of grammar and syntax, with exercises, 
21-199; Part II, a systematic treatment of grammar, 203-271; vocabularies, 


273-315; index, 317-323. 
SPANISH 


Blasco Iba4fiez, Vicente, Los muertos mandan. Edited by F. A. G. Cowper and J. T° 
Lister. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934. Cloth. Preface, pp. vii-vill; 
introduction, ix—-xxi; text, 1-127; bibliography, 128-129; exercises, 130-147; 
vocabulary, 148-207. 

Castillo, Carlos, and Sparkman, Colley F., Esparia en América: segundas lecciones. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Cloth. Illustrated. Preface, pp. 
ix-x; text, 1-73; vocabulary, 75-103. 

Cuaderno: to accompany “‘Es pana en América.” Paper. 35 pp. 

Kasten, Lloyd A., and Neale-Silva, Eduardo, Lecturas escogidas. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Preface, pp. vii-ix; text (including notes 
and exercises), 1-152; grammatical summary, 153-163; exercises, 164-201; 
vocabulary, 202-2538. 

Smith, Walter V., and Grismer, Raymond L., Tales of the Spanish Southwest. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Foreword, 
pp. v-viii; text (including footnotes and exercises), 3-181; vocabulary, i-1. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A., and de Oller, Ana L. Cuentecitos: A first reader in Spanish 
for use in either intensive or extensive reading. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1934. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 88 cents. Preface, pp. v—vi; text, 3-84; cuestion- 
arios and ejercicios, 85-140; vocabulary, i-xxxvi. 

Wilson, William E., Spanish Short Stories and Sketches. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. Cloth. Preface, pp. v—vii; introduction, xi—-xvii; text (including 
footnotes), 1-138; exercises, 139-170; notes, 171-188; vocabulary, 189-246. 
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